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COMMENT 


Aaatn has a twelvemonth rolled around since the American 
people got down upon their knees to render thanks for the 
blessings that the year had brought them. For most of us, 
in taking the account of stock for the year past, Thanksgiving 
day this year will be happier than its forerunner of 1901. 
We were standing then in the shadow of a great national 
tragedy, and at the helm of State was one who had won rather 
more of our admiration for his personal qualities than of con- 
fidence in his administrative abilities or attributes of leader- 
ship. To-day the tragedy, while by no means forgotten or any 
the less deplored, does not enter into the account, belonging 
on the pages of the book we closed a year ago; while in the 
twelve months that have passed since last we looked in the 
face of Prosperity to see what she had accomplished for us we 
have seen the man of whom much was ultimately hoped and 
feared measuring steadily and surely up to the requirements 
of his great office, doing much that showed him strong, big, 
and properly self-reliant, and tolerably little that justified 
the misgivings of the fearful. The blessings of the past year 
have been many for ourselves. Within our own borders we 
have been free from great and memorable disasters. While 
other nations have suffered serious troubles, and neighboring 
islanders have been swept into the maw of an awful cata- 
clysm, it has been our own good fortune to march steadily 
along in the paths of peace and prosperity. The year has 
brought us freedom from direct responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of the little republic to the south of us, and in the 
Fast, while all is not yet settled, the light is breaking, and 
much that perplexed us a year ago is now gradually becoming 
clear and certainly easier of solution. Without the substan- 
tial establishment of peace in the Philippines, we may at least 
claim that reasonable strides in that direction have been taken. 
We have had opportunities in many ways to show the broad, 
quickening sympathy of our people in the distress of others. 
In the disasters of St. Pierre and St. Vincent we have found 
the blessing of helpfulness to neighbors in the shadow of 
death. In the poignant distress of the British over the par- 
lous condition of their monarch’s health, we have enjoyed the 
pleasures of a silent sympathy needing only occasion to make 
it material. In the rejoicements of the world over the cessa- 
tion of the war in South Africa we have been permitted to 


share; while in our own land an impending conflict, that bade 
fair to visit with misery and death almost every home in the 
country, by wise counsels has been averted. The general 
prosperity is great. The wheels of commerce and of indus- 
try are everywhere moving swiftly and profitably. Many of 
the irritating attritions of life have gradually softened, and we 
start the new “fiscal year ~of blessings” with less friction 
among ourselves and greater hope for the future than at any 
time in the memory of this generation. There are problems 
to be settled, of course, and here and there are radical dif- 
ferences of opinion on questions of vital import, but it can- 
not be denied that, on the whole, we are a better tempered peo- 
ple than we were a year ago, and are finding the rough 
corners of national life growing fewer and fewer with the pass- 
ing of each day. For this reason Thanksgiving day, 1902, 
should: prove a memorable one, and in the especial function 
for which it is designed we trust and believe that it will be 
observed more universally and with a greater real apprecia- 
tion of benefits received than any of its forerunners for more 
than a decade. 


The proceedings of the Anthracite Commission are watched 
with lively interest all over the United States, because it is 
hoped not only that the award will be accepted by both capi- 
tal and labor in the anthracite region for a period of three 
years, but also that some definite and influential pronounce- 
ments will be made concerning the rates of wages, the hours 
of labor, and the rights of non-union workers, pronouncements 
that will help to enlighten public opinion, even if they do not 
directly tend hereafter to minimize disputes between employ- 
ers and the employed. It is certain that, while the Commis- 
sion is not a body authorized by law, has no power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses or to punish for perjury, and no 
means of enforcing compliance with its specific award, much 
less the general adoption of the principles which it may pro- 
pound, the parties to the present controversy are estopped 
from denying the moral validity of its decisions. The com- 
petence of the Commission on the score of intellect and of in- 
tegrity has been universally acknowledged, and, except through 
the future production of strong evidence cannot be success- 
fully impeached. 


It is evident from the course pursued in the examination 
and cross-examination of Mr. Mitchell that the Commission 
recognizes itself to be primarily a jury, brought together for 
the purpose of determining certain questions of fact. It 
may be remembered that the mine-workers demanded a 20- 
per-cent. increase over the wages paid before the strike. Mr. 
Mitchell was asked if he knew what those wages had been, 
but he was unable to answer. It will further be remembered 
that one of the assertions made by Mr. Mitchell during the 
strike was that the present earnings of the mine-workers are 
insufficient to maintain the American standard of living. To 
the question what proportion of the miners are American- 
born, and accustomed to the American standard of living, 
Mr. Mitchell was unable to reply. He also did not know, he 
said, whether it was or was not true that the earning capacity 
at home of the foreigners now working in the anthracite mines 
had been only a third of the wages received in the United 
States. Another thing which he did not know was whether 
a large number of the foreign miners in the anthracite re- 
gion have no intention of residing permanently in this coun- 
try, but aim simply to amass a considerable sum with which 
to return home. To inquiries made by Commissioner Gray 
and by Commissioner Watkins why a miner should not be 
permitted to employ three laborers if he could blast and 
throw down enough coal to employ them, Mr. Mitchell made 
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it plain that he approves of the socialist plan to discourage 
superior energy and industry, and to keep down the product 
of labor to the capacity of the average man. As regards the 
expediency of reducing the hours of labor, there was a con- 
flict of evidence, Mr. Mitchell claiming that a reduction would 
inerease the intensity and efficiency of work, whereas esti- 
mates were submitted from employers to the effect that a loss 
of as much as thirty per cent. had been suffered in some cases 
owing to the reduction in hours from ten to eight. To the 
question whether any industrial community had been success- 
ful in competing for the markets of the world on the basis 
of an eight-hour day, Mr. Mitchell replied vaguely that he 
thought the most prosperous and highly civilized nations 
had the shortest hours of labor, but he did not attempt to ex- 
plain why British manufacturers attribute their growing in- 
ability to cope with German and American competitors large- 
ly to the fact that the eight-hour day prevails much more 
generally in England than in Germany and in the United 
States. 





Mr. Mitchell was ultimately pinned down to the statement 
that he considered $600 a year the minimum average wage for 
a miner working eight hours a day. He further admitted, 
what he could not well deny, that if the present aggregate 
sum paid yearly in wages to the anthracite miners is $60,- 
000,000, an advance of 20 per cent. would mean an addition of 
$12,000,000 to the cost of production. To the question 
whether the $12,000,000 is to come out of the pockets of poor 
consumers, Mr. Mitchell opined that it might be deducted 
from the profits of the operators. Met with the counter-state- 
ment that in many cases there are no profits, many of the 
anthracite mines being unable to pay any dividends, Mr. 
Mitchell fell back upon the vague assertion that if an in- 
dustry cannot pay what its employees deem living wages, it 
is of no benefit to the country, and had better be abandoned. 
This means, if it means anything, that if poor consumers 
are unable or unwilling to pay the 20-per-cent. increase in 
wages demanded by the mine-workers, or any further increase 
demanded in the future, they must renounce the use of anthra- 
cite altogether. That is to say, the mine-workers, if Mr. 
Mitchell is a faithful interpreter, are determined to exploit 
a public necessity to the uttermost. Another interesting point 
was brought out by Mr. Wilcox, counsel for the Delaware 
and Hudson Company. Mr. Mitchell has at various times 
had a good deal to say about the so-called Coal Trust, and about 
trusts in general. In his opinion, they ought to be relegated 
out of existence. He was asked what he thought of a state- 
ment made by Mr. Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the trust conference held in Chicago three 
years ago, when Mr. Gompers said that any trust legislation 
which did not especially exempt organized labor from its 
operations would meet with inflexible opposition from all the 
labor forces. Mr. Mitchell replied that organized labor would 
not look with favor upon any law that would legislate them 
out of business, or, in other words, abolish a labor trust. 
Trusts were good for labor, but ought not to be tolerated on 
the part of capitalists. 





Still another very important question was put to Mr. 
Mitchell. His attention was directed to the fact that a labor 
union in Schenectady, New York, had caused one of its 
members to be discharged by his employer because, as a mili- 
tiaman, he had taken part in the enforcement of public order. 
The ground practically taken by this labor union was that 
no man who belongs to the State militia shall be allowed to 
earn his living by manual labor. That is to say, this labor 
union set itself above the law of the State, which makes all 
male citizens of military age liable to military duty, and, 
consequently, liable to be enrolled on the order of the com- 
mander-in-chief. If the course pursued by the Schenectady 
labor union were followed throughout the Empire common- 
wealth, all union workers would, in the event of the Gov- 
ernor’s directing a general enrolment, have to leave the 
State. It is obvious that a labor union has no more right to 
deprive a workman of his job for rendering militia service 
than it has to impose upon him a like penalty for serving upon 
a jury before which a case involving a dispute between capi- 
tal and labor may be tried. Asked what he thought of the 
Schenectady incident, Mr. Mitchell replied that he had no 
personal views to offer on the subject of members of the 
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union joining the National Guard, but he felt that they should 
enjoy the same rights and privileges that every one else does 
in that respect. Precisely so. It is the duty of every man 
of military age in New York to perform military service if 
called upon, and, that being his legal duty, it is also his right 
to perform it without being deprived on that account of a 
chance of earning a livelihood. There is yet another question 
which is of manifest moment, and upon which Mr. Mitchell, 
as representative of the United Mine Workers, should be able 
to throw some light. Would American workers in general, 
and the anthracite miners in particular, like to see intro- 
duced in the United States the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion which exists in New Zealand? Under that system, the 
United Mine Workers would be compelled to abide by the 
award of the official arbitrators, whether they liked it or not; 
whereas nothing binds them to accept the decision of the un- 
official anthracite commission, and it remains to be seen 
whether they will do so, provided the decision does not con- 
form to their demands. 





For a resuscitated city Schenectady does remarkably well 
as a news centre. Twenty-five years ago it had about eleven 
thousand inhabitants, and was a sleepy, respectable town of 
Dutch ancestry, chiefly noted as the seat of Union College. 
Both Union College and Schenectady seemed, in those days, 
to have hard work to keep alive. But the General Electric 
Company chose Schenectady as its chief factory site, and that 
made a difference. The city’s population has tripled in twenty- 
five years, so that, though the town was settled in 1661, and 
has been incorporated since 1798, two-thirds of it is very re- 
cent, and behaves like a young city. All its new population 
was attracted by the growth of manufacturing industries, and 
includes a remarkably large proportion of skilled mechanics, 
so that it is natural enough that the trades unions should be 
exceptionally strong and active there. So far as the distant 
observer can judge, the officers of the Schenectady Trades As- 
sembly have been spoiling for a fight for some time, and all 
that has hindered them from radical action about something 
important has been an exasperating dearth of valid grievances. 
Things must be going very well with the union men in 
Schenectady when they are driven to such demonstrations of 
activity as to expel a man from his union because he is a 
member of the National Guard, and to declare a boycott on 
a street railway because a contractor who did work for it 
employed some non-union carpenters. The boycott, it appears, 
has the secondary purpose of compelling the employees of the 
street railway to organize a union. They don’t want to, and 
their company doesn’t want them to, but the Schenectady 
Trades Assembly sees in these unorganized railway employees 
a defiance of its power. At this writing the boycott seems to 
be a dead failure, and probably it will be discontinued. It 
does not vitally concern persons outside of Schenectady, but 
it has been watched with lively interest by the whole country. 
People want to know what sort of government a trades assem- 
bly will give a city in which it is all-powerful, and how far 
the officers of such a body can count on the support of the 
members. The 12,000 working-men who are back of the 
Trades Assembly of Schenectady are, presumably, of a high 
average of intelligence. Through their organizations they 
have great power in local matters. The question is whether, 
having so much rope at their disposal, they can get along with- 
out hanging themselves. 





A number of good people are justly indignant because the 
President seems to have gone out of his way to please Mr. 
Addicks. He has reappointed Mr. Byrne as United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in Delaware. Mr. Byrne resigned his office, 
to which Mr. McKinley appointed him, in order to run for 
Congress. He was an Addicks man, and is, therefore, a bad 
man in politics. A very acceptable person had served in his 
stead during the campaign, and the bar wanted, him to keep 
the place, but when Byrne was defeated, the President gave 
him back his office, and immediately it is stated that he has 
recognized the Addicks faction as the regular Republican or- 
ganization of the State. Notwithstanding such recognition, 
however, the news from Delaware points to another defeat 
of Addicks, who is still trying to break into the United 
States Senate, having selected Delaware, it is said, as his 
constituency because the size of its Legislature made it a 
comparatively cheap purchase. There are, however, in the new 
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Delaware Legislature eight Republicans, as there were seven 


- in the last, who, it is announced, will not vote for Addicks 


for the Senate, no matter whether the President recognizes 
him and his faction or not. Delaware politics is so disgusting- 
ly corrupt that mild-mannered criticism of any one consent- 
ing to have anything to do with Addicks is almost impossible. 
Still, it is not true that Mr. Roosevelt has made an alliance 
with Addicks, or that he has recognized the Addicks faction 
to the exclusion of the other and decenter Republicans. The 
appointment of Byrne is not a change of policy on his part; 
it is the carrying out of a policy which he has always pro- 
fessed. He has never recognized either faction, but has in- 
variably declared that, in each instance, he would appoint the 
better of the two candidates presented by them for a place. 
It will probably be found that there was some promise made 
to Byrne that if he resigned in order that a bad Republican 
might to elected to Congress in the place of a good Democrat, 
he could have his office back in case of his defeat. A great 
deal of sincere compassion (not anger) should be manifested 
towards the President on account of the company which parti- 
san necessity sometimes compels him to keep. 





The political farce entitled, How the Tail tried to wag the 
Dog, has now been played for some years in Delaware, with the 
scandalous result that one of the original thirteen States 
has been left without any representation in the Federal Sen- 
ate. We have no intention of commending vote-buying or 
legislator-buying methods, whether these are imputed to Mr. 
Addicks in Delaware or to Senator Clark in Montana, or 
to other Senators whose names are on the tip of everybody’s 
tongue. At the recent election of members of the State 
Legislature in Delaware money seems to have been used lav- 
ishly on all sides for the corruption of voters, and since the 
pot called the kettle black no more ridiculous outery has been 
heard than the indignant clamor with which Mr. Addicks’s 
superior resources are denounced by his opponents. What we 
wish to point out is the gravity of the actual and prospective 
injury inflicted, not only on the State, but on the United 
States at large, by the refusal of the Delaware Legislature to 
fill the vacancies in the United States Senate. It is nothing 
short of monstrous that an American commonwealth should 
be left for a long period without any spokesman at all in 
that branch of Congress which shares not only the legisla- 
tive but the executive power of the Federal government. It 
is a state of suspended animation, of temporary suicide, to 
which Delaware is condemned when her Legislature adjourns 
without providing her with representatives in the United 
States Senate. The framers of our Federal Constitution never 
dreamed that such self-immolation would be deliberately and 
continuously practised by any member of the Union. Nor 
is it Delaware alone that suffers by the elimination of her 
voice from the Senatorial chamber. It might well happen 
six or even five years hence that the votes of Delaware would 
turn the scale when some question of supreme national mo- 
ment should come up for decision in the Senate. It is to 
be hoped that the discreditable deadlock in Delaware will 
be broken before such a crisis arrives, and that all three of 
the parties now apparently irreccncilable—the Addicks Repub- 
licans, the Democrats, and the so-called regular Republicans 
-—will be forced by public opinion to recognize that among 
the principlés to which they profess such inflexible devotion, 
one ought to be paramount above all others, to wit, the duty of 
not leaving Delaware unrepresented in the Senate of the 
United States. 





The meeting of the Wisconsin Congress delegation in Mil- 
waukee on November 15 was of more than local interest. We 
do not refer to the report that at this meeting the President’s 
intention to convoke the Fifty-eighth Congress in special ses- 
sion early in March was announced, a report which has since 
been contradicted. What we have in mind is the fact that 
when the Wisconsin delegation offered its support to Mr. Bab- 
cock’s candidacy for the Speakership, Mr. Babcock replied 
that he was no longer a candidate for the office, whereupon 
the delegation pledged its support to Mr. Cannon of Illinois. 
The incident is commonly looked upon as insuring Mr. Can- 
non’s election to the post, and there is scarcely any doubt 
that he would be chosen Speaker if the next House of Repre- 
sentatives were to meet in the course of a few weeks. A good 
many things may happen, however, before December, 1903. 
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Meanwhile, although Mr. Babcock protested that he was still 
in favor of a moderate revision of the tariff, his withdrawal 
in favor of Mr. Cannon will justly be regarded as a triumph 
for the anti-revisionists. Mr. Cannon’s decided leadership 
in the race for the Speakership is only one of several signs 
that the opposition to Mr. Roosevelt within the Republican 
party is beginning to form its lines. Already representatives 
of the Republican machine in Alabama and North Carolina 
have put forward Mr. Hanna as a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency in 1904, and it is not im- 
probable that a similar step will be taken by the Republican 
managers in other Southern States who resent Mr. Roosevelt’s 
rebuke of the “ Lily-white” movement. Of course, the influ- 
ence exerted by delegates from the Southern States in a Re- 
publican national convention is by no means proportioned to 
their numbers; nevertheless, these delegates, if united, would 
constitute a nucleus of opposition which, if strengthened by 
the co-operation of large Middle and Central States, might 
constitute a formidable obstacle to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. 





It is evident that ex-Governor Iil! feels the need of ex- 
culpating himself from the charge of causing the defeat of the 
Democratic party in the State of New York by putting for- 
ward a weak candidate. He has procured from Chief-Judge 
Parker, a statement that he, Hill, made known to the judge 
the existence of a general desire for his nomination on the 
part of Democratic leaders and newspapers. The judge goes 
on to say that he set forth the reasons for his unwillingness 
to accept a nomination, and urged Mr. Hill to discountenance 
the movement in his favor. He does not contradict, however, 
the assertion previously made by one of his intimate friends, 
that, had he been unanimously nominated by the State Con- 
vention, he would have deemed it his duty to bow to the will 
of his party. We do not see that Mr. Hill’s position is much 
improved by Judge Parker’s good-natured attempt to relieve 
the ex-Governor from odium. It remains certain that the 
Democratic State Convention would have given Judge Parker 
a unanimous nomination but for Mr. Hill’s personal and 
resolute opposition. How did it happen that Mr. Hill was 
unable to recognize as distinctly as did other Democratic 
leaders the vital importance of Judge Parker’s name to the 
success of the Democratic ticket? Did he foresee that Coler’s 
election, if by a kind of miracle such an event should occur, 
would probably leave unshaken Hill’s grasp upon the party 
machinery in the State of New York, whereas if Judge Parker 
should be chosen Governor, he would inevitably become the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1904? What 
possible motive but self-interest could have prompted Hill 
to frustrate the wishes of the State Convention, and prevent 
it from bringing home to Judge Parker the duty of obeying 
the party which had honored him. This is not the only ques- 
tion which Mr. Hill will find hard to answer. Did he insert 
the preposterous coal plank in the platform for the express 
purpose of checking the inclination of Mr. Cleveland’s friends 
and of other conservative Democrats to return to the party 
of their old predilections? Did he foresee that, if they re- 
turned, they would inevitably be invited by the rank and file 
to resume their old places of authority and influence at the 
Democratic council-board? What hope of retaining ascend- 
ency could Mr. Hill entertain if such men as Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Whitney, Judge Herrick, and ex-Senator 


’ Murphy should undertake the reorganization of the Demo- 


cratic party in New York? There is no doubt that thousands 
of conservative Democrats were repelled by the coal plank 
from voting for the Democratic candidates. If this result was 
not foreseen and intended by Mr. Hill, he must be lacking in 
the shrewdness with which hitherto he has been credited. 


The annual report of Major-General Adna R. Chaffee has 
been made public at the War Department at Washington, and 
should prove of interest to all who are, or have been, con- 
cerning themselves with affairs in the Philippines. The report 
closes September 30, 1902, upon which date General Chaffee 
relinquished his command in the Division of the Philippines, 
which he assumed upon the retirement of General MacAr- 
thur. It covers in some detail and with vigorous candor the 
much-discussed campaign of Gerferal J. H. Smith in Samar, 
and one is not surprised to find the commanding general 
courageously assuming the responsibility for the work of sup- 
pression carried on by his subordinates, and in some cases 
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asking for a reversal of judgment which has been passed upon 
them by the public. He assures the department that he 
finds nothing in the written orders of the Samar campaign 
that “was not justified by the conditions there to be over- 
come,” and as for the censure passed upon General J. Frank- 
lin Bell for the orders, circulars, and instructions which he 
issued while putting down the insurrection, he asks that this 
be removed wholly, since, in his view, General Bell acted solely 
in the line of his duty. To General Chaffee’s plea on General 
Bell’s behalf is added the testimony of General Wheaton, Gen- 
eral Bell’s immediate superior in Northern Luzon, that he 
himself fully approves the methods by which the insurrection 
in the provinces of Batangas, Laguna, and Tayabas was ended, 
averring that the humane code of the laws of war as published 
during the administration of President Lincoln was fol- 
lowed in all operations against semi- civilized insurgents 
habitually violating every law of war known to civilized na- 
tions, and treating their own people with every barbarity that 
ean be inflicted upon the helpless. 


General Chaffee vividly outlines certain of the difficulties 
by which the American government in the Philippines is 
confronted, and he calls for time, tact, and patience in 
dealing with these. That they cannot be overcome in a 
day nor handled with kid gloves is made clear, and Gen- 
eral Chaffee bespeaks for his fellow-soldiers an approach 
to the confidence which he himself feels in their ability ulti- 
mately to bring order out of chaos. As to the general char- 
acter of his command and the duty of the troops who con- 
stitute it, General Chaffee, in closing, speaks as follows: 

The officers and enlisted men of the army who have served in 
the division during the past year have faithfully and efficiently 
performed duty as it fell to their lot. A very considerable party 
have been dispersed by company or detachment to occupy sta- 
tions for purposes of observation, and to give moral support to 
municipal authorities and municipal police. This duty has been 
performed without friction, so far as known to me, with but com- 
paratively few exceptions. Some alleged wrongs done natives by 
soldiers it has been impossible to redress because of failure to 
identify the responsible party or parties, but when established, 
disciplinary measures have been enforced. 

The assumption and statement that the presence of soldiers in 
a community is very demoralizing with respect to the natives is not 
true as a broad proposition; in my opinion the opposite view is 
most worthy to be noted. An individual soldier here and there 
has no doubt wronged a native, or with threat of physical force 
compelled obedience to his demands, but these instances are ex- 
ceptional, not the rule, so that unless the alleged demoralizing in- 
fluence broadens so as to make the presence of the white race, as 
a race, demoralizing to the native races, the influence for evil by 
the soldiers is indeed small and undeserving of comment compared 
with their many virtues, which by precept and example are ob- 
ject-lessons for good. 

Testimony of this kind will doubtless be regarded by many 
as ex parte, and will be set down as merely the view of a 
man, himself a soldier and man of war, defending other sol- 
diers of warlike inclinations. But by others who know Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s record, who understand his capacity for admin- 
istrative work along civil lines, and who are mindful of his 
very great and distinguished service to his country, and to 
humanity as well, it will be received with the respect and at- 
tention that is its due. In view of the great importance to 
all of us, of all that is done in the Philippine Islands, and the 
likelihood that our acts in those distant lands will be the sub- 
ject of much fierce controversy in days to come, it would be 
wise for those who have access to the General’s report to read 
it earefully, not so much in the hope of guidance, but merely 


for the sake of the information it contains, presented by a. 


man of unusually keen powers of observation, clear judgment, 
and of unquestioned veracity. 


The Kaiser, having slaughtered unnumbered pheasants in 
the eoverts of Uncle Edward, has terminated his stay in Eng- 
land by a visit to his good friend Lord Lonsdale, whose Cum- 
berland tenants will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
some seventy or eighty thousand dollars of their hard-earned 
rents will melt away in magnificence and pomp for the impe- 
rial visitor. The Kaiser’s other dear friend, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, has apparently taken the side of Newfoundland in the 
Bond-Hay treaty negotiations. We shall look with interest 
for the expressions of Canadian opinion which this is likely 
to call forth. Meanwhile an entirely new and altogether de- 
licious sensation is being imparted to British polities by the 
apparition of what our papers describe as “a female deus ex 


machina” in the person of Lady Colebrook, who has taken 
the timid, halting, effervescent, incaleulable Lord of Dalmeny 
in tow, and promises to do great things with him. Should 
this be really true, we are all to be greatly congratulated; 
and Lord Rosebery himself must have breathed a long sigh 
of relief when the gracious and gifted Lady Colebrook inti- 
mated to him that it would be her pleasing duty in future to 
make up his lordship’s mind,—a matter which he has always 
found as hard as Hamlet, having also something of Ham- 
let’s excuse, that he has a great deal of mind, or at least a 
great variety of minds, to make up. The “female deus ex 
machina,’ or, to translate, “the goddess in the basket,’ Lady 
Colebrook, has many and great recommendations. To begin 
with, she has a high and unquestioned social position; she has 
great personal charm, and a singularly winning voice,—an ex- 
cellent thing in woman; she has two almost, if not quite, as 
charming American sisters-in-law, one a daughter of Mr. 
William C. Whitney. Further, this paragon among women 
is a sport of no mean qualifications, plays the races, and 
stays with the great and portentous Duke of Devonshire for 
Derby day, and shines at Goodwood and the Oaks, and such 
like gatherings. This is, doubtless, an irresistible attraction 
for the horsey Lord of Dalmeny, who hopes once again to win 
the Derby, as he hopes once again to be Prime Minister of 
England. In a postscript we must add that the gifted lady 
also has Sir Edward Colebrook, a worthy, shy person, whose 
days are spent in poring over musty tomes and dust-covered 
records of the past. We feel almost inclined to steal this oc- 
currence in entirety, and build on it an English political novel. 


As lovers of the picturesque and sensational, we greatly 
regret that the reported engagement of the Crown-Prince of 
Siam to a princess of Japan is probably to be reckoned among 
the things which are not so. It is almost as fascinating a 
story. and about as disappointing, as the romance of the 
Queen of Spain, which we printed with enthusiasm and with- 
drew with sincere regret. In defence of the Siamese-Japanese 
love-story, it may be said that both hero and heroine are 
good Buddhists, and we do not see why the Buddhist monarchs 
should not enter the arena of sensational history, side by side 
with the Occidental potentates whose droll and bizarre do- 
ings we love to chronicle. It is true that the Buddhist 
scriptures, with grim and unconscious humor, expressly for- 
bid the devotees to retail stories of “ kings, robbers, and min- 
isters of state,” but then we are not devotees, and do not 
come under the prohibition. It would be more than inter- 
esting to see a marriage of union in the Buddhist political 
world; and, if Lady Colebrook’s descent from the basket upon 
the Lord of Dalmeny tempts us to write a political novel, we 
are almost persuaded by the Siam-Japan rumor to commit 
a comic opera. 


President Eliot, who has made an unusual number of pub- 
lic discourses of late, and put an unusual number of ideas 
into each of them, talked the other day to the Methodist min- 
isters of Boston about the work of the Church. He felt it, 
he said, to be closely akin to the work of education, but he 
thought that in his lifetime the influence of the Church hat 
visibly declined. He found that steady work seemed to be 
the greatest of civilizers. It lifted people out of want and 
misery, and he suggested that it was the greater necessity for 
labor in the temperate zones that had caused Christianity to 
travel faster in those zones than in the tropical ones. He 
thought that ministers might advantageously modify their 
methods by trying to get more personal exertion out of their 
congregations. He said he went to church twice on Sundays 
‘and twice on Thursdays, and probably heard more preaching 
among all denominations, from the Jewish to the Roman 
Catholic, than any other man in the United States, but he 
found that he was not called upon for personal exertion. 
He merely absorbed. The ministers worked, but he didn’t. 
He thought there ought to be more laboratory practice in the 
lecture courses the ministers were giving. He doubted if 
stirring sermons were of any value unless they resulted in 
action. “TI find it does me no good,” he said, “to have my 
sympathies touched or my indignation stirred, unless I can 
do something about it.” The point seems well taken, though 
as a church-goer Dr. Eliot’s position is probably exceptional. 
Presumably he hears sermons chiefly in the chapel of Har- 
vard University, where, by the necessities of the case, the 
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preaching end of the minister’s work is most cultivated. The 
pastors of the great churches in the great cities nowadays do 
try unquestionably to get work out of their congregations, 
and some of them have pretty good success. Take, for ex- 
ample, the report, issued about November 1, of St. George’s 
Church in New York. The church has over 8000 members, 
and its annual expenditure is nearly $100,000. The rector, 
Dr. Rainsford, has four clerical assistants, a secretary, dea- 
conesses, and volunteer lay-workers to help him. In that 
church there are thirty-nine organizations for getting work 
out of the members. The list includes a grocery department, 
a clothing department, an employment society, a boys’ indus- 
trial trade-school, a sewing-school, a cooking-class, a milli- 
nery-class, and many others quite as much outside of what in 
old times we were used to think of as church work. There 
are many other churches in New York and elsewhere that 
work in this same way, and some of them to as great an ex- 
tent. The “institutional church” is no longer a novelty, and 
its purpose seems to be this very one which Dr. Eliot com- 
mends,—to get work out of the members. 





If one would conquer the world as a music-maker, one should 
be extremely careful to avoid being born a nobleman. Musi- 
cal art has been poor in Byrons. Haydn was the son of a 
wheelwright; Handel’s father was official barber to the ducal 
court of Saxony; Schubert was the son of a schoolmaster— 
his respected mother was a cook; the composer of “ Tristan 
und Isolde” was the son of Leipzig’s chief of police, and the 
sire of Antonin Dvorik kept an inn. So when Don Roffredo 
Csetani, son of the Duke of Sermoneta (of the Roman family 
of Cxtani), set about the writing of the Symphonic Prelude 
which the Philharmonic Society performed at its first concert 
of the season, he should have considered that the circumstances 
clearly necessitated a superlative activity of inspiration. It 
was Huckleberry Finn, if our memory is not at fault, who 
graciously observed that “kings is kings, and you got to make 
allowances.” No doubt potential dukes are entitled to the ben- 
efit of a similar generosity, and we are more than ready to 
make the proper allowances—dukes being dukes as assuredly 
as “kings is kings.” But the noble Don goes too far: we 
think even that admirable humanist whom we have quoted 
would have hardened his heart in the presence of this product 
of the Muse of the Cetanis. If his Symphonic Prelude—it 
is his op. 8, the first of a group of five—is fairly representative 
of the Don’s abilities, one wonders if it was really worth while 
for him to exchange the not very onerous occupation of mere- 
ly being the son of a duke for the nerve-racking labors of 
composition. It is music of a peculiarly disheartening sort— 
forever seeming to be on the point of achieving some finely 
cumulative climax, and invariably stopping just short of the 
attainment,—with an effect curiously like that of a speaker 
elaborating what promises to be a side-splitting story, and 
then, at the crucial moment, forgetting the point. But let 
us be magnanimous. The nobility make a poor shift at com- 
position; but after all—again to quote the unforgettable 
Huck—“ it’s the way they’re raised.” 





There has been this fall a remarkable succession of orations 
on education. The installations of college presidents have 
given occasion for some of them, and on one occasion or an- 
other the heads of most of our great universities have defined 
their attitude to the various educational questions about which 
the doctors disagree. The detail which has been most dis- 
cussed is the length of the college course. President Butler 
of Columbia, who had already argued in favor of giving the 
A.B. degree after two years’ study in college, went over the 
subject again on November 14 in an address at Swarthmore 
College. He reasons that half the work that used to be done 
in college is now done in school, and that the A.B. degree, if 
granted at the end of the second college year, will still repre- 
sent four years’ work as truly as it did in those earlier times 
when it was a good deal more respected than now. He thinks 
the traditional American college is fast disappearing, and 
will sink out of sight in another generation or two unless the 
disintegrating influences are checked. What we shall have 
left, he thinks, will be “an agreeable finishing-school, or coun- 
try club, for the sons of the well-to-do.” To his mind the 
most active and dangerous foes of the American college to- 
day are “those who regard a secondary-school training as an 
adequate preparation for professional and technical study in 
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a university, and those who insist that the course of collegiate 
study must be four years or nothing.” Dr. Butler’s plan for 
saving the college is “to recast and remodel the college course 
entirely on a two-year or three-year basis.” 





Teachers’ College in New York owes $190,000. Mr. Rocke- 
feller says that as soon as that debt is paid he will give the 
college $250,000 for an endowment fund. To endow it further 
he will duplicate all gifts for endowment made within two 
years up to $250,000. He stands ready, therefore, to give 
$500,000, provided other persons will give $440,000. Of this 
latter sum $55,000 had been promised at last accounts for the 
payment of debts, and over $100,000 for endowment. The 
trustees are appealing for the rest of the money. No doubt 
they will get it, for Teachers’ College is a very useful and 
well-managed institution, and succeeds admirably in its mis- 
sion. As most readers know, it was joined to Columbia Uni- 
versity a year or two ago, and is now a part of Dr. Butler’s 
great organization. The disbursements which Mr. Rockefeller 
proposes to incur for the benefit of the college are designed 
to be “a thank-offering to Almighty God for the preservation 
of his family and household on the occasion of the destruction 
by fire of his country home at Pocantico Hills.” There is, 
therefore, a strong additional motive of a pious nature to make 
Mr. Rockefeller’s offer good, for by the conditions of his 
gift it will take considerable co-operation to secure to his 
thankfulness a completely adequate expression. 





Sixty thousand dollars is asked for for the coming year’s 
work of The New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. The association’s purpose is to help those 
who need help. Last year it aided over 3000 families and 705 
homeless men and women. It is the only general relief agency 
in old New York. It’ has been at work for sixty years; its 
workers are trained and experienced, its officers are people 
whom everybody trusts. It maintains the Department of Re- 
lief, Hartley House in Forty-sixth Street, the People’s Baths 
in Centre-Market Place, and a Fresh-Air Work on Coney Is!- 
and. Last year it spent $8068 more than it had. It needs 
better support. Its president is Mr. R. Fulton Cutting. No 
sum is too small, or too large, to be sent to its treasurer, Mr. 
Robert Shaw Minturn, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 





A conspicuous British invader at the moment is Mr. St. 
Leo Strachey, editor of the famous Spectator. No one who 
studies his portrait, printed elsewhere in this number, will 
question the strength of the character back of the countenance, 
but, to our mind, Mr. Strachey’s most pleasing character- 
istics are his incisiveness and breadth. It goes without say- 
ing that his early education was neglected, because, forsooth, 
this is his first visit to America; nevertheless, he knows a 
deal more of our country than many of ourselves know, and, 
while viewing our idiosyncrasies with that amused tolerance 
which no true Britisher can hide and which, in turn, is amus- 
ing to us, he is the most conspicuous, consistent, and stanch 
friend of the United States to be found in London. He is 
also, in our judgment, the ablest of English journalists. It 
is well that he should come here and acquaint himself with 
our people, and it is fitting that we should express our plea- 
sure at seeing him and our wish that he might remain longer. 





Few people would know who Stephen G. Cleveland is; and 
yet that is the original name of our distinguished former 
President. So also Newton B. Tarkington has an odd sound, 
although Tarkington is not so common a name as Cleveland, 
and probably most people would detect the Booth represented 
by the middle initial, and recognize the gentleman from 
Indiana, who wrote Monsieur Beaucaire, that most fascinating 
of recent minor romances. We have not had time to read 
his latest story, The Two Vanrevels, but those who have 
say that; while less satisfying than its predecessors, it is very 
pleasing. Indeed, it may be doubted if Booth Tarkington 
could write badly if he tried. Just now he is going in for 
politics, having been elected a member of the Indiana Legis- 
lature, but. we shrewdly suspect that his chief purpose is to 
acquire knowledge from experience for the subsequent delight 
of his readers, rather than to inflict additional laws upon his 
countrymen. If so, well and good; if not, we must recall to 
his mind the sage advice once given to a shoemaker. He is 
only thirty-three years old. 
























































Will the South Save the De- 
mocracyP A New Note 


Our contemporary, the Springfield Re- 
publican, draws from the recent elections 
the deduction that the radical, populistic, 
socialistic element has gained permanent 
contro] of the machinery of the Democratic 
party. If we believed this to be true, we 
should regard the Democracy as doomed. 
In our opinion, however, the deduction is 
not a sound one. It is true that in the 
State of New York, Mr. Hill, who framed 
the Democratic platform, endeavored, by the 
insertion of the coal plank, to outbid Mr. 
Bryan himself in the support of the So- 
cialists. The result was that the Socialists 
cast a larger vote for a candidate of their 
own than they had ever cast before, a vote 
which easily would have made Mr. Coler 
yovernor had it gone to him. On the other 
hand, it is certain that Mr. Hill, by his de- 
fiance of the Federal Constitution, repelled 
many well-informed and_ sober - minded 
Democrats, whose assistance would have as- 
sured the triumph of the Democratic ticket. 
It is also true that in Ohio, Mr. Tom Johnson, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
personified the radical element of his party; 
but, as the returns have shown, he lost many 
more votes than he gained by his appeals to 
the mob. It is true, finally, that in Nebraska 
and Colorado, and throughout the trans- 
Missouri States, Mr. Bryan retained much 
of his former ascendancy in Democratic 
councils, with the result that not one of 
those States was carried by the Democracy. 

It seems to us that these facts point straight 
to the conclusion that the radical element 
of the Democratic party has been allowed to 
go to the full length of its tether, and is now 
definitely and irreparably discredited. Alike 
in its general outcome and in its details, 
the last election should be recognized as an 
admonition that the Democracy can never 
recover preponderance in the nation until 
it commands the support of the large and 
growing independent vote, by resuming its 
traditional position of unswerving, though 
not unenlightened adherence to the Federal 
Constitution, as interpreted by a long line 
of cautious and far-sighted statesmen from 
Jefferson to Tilden. But, it may be asked, 
is not this a purely perfunctory sugges- 
tion, a mere counsel of perfection, the reali- 
zation of which is unattainable? How can 
the radicals be ousted from their present 
coign of vantage; by what practical methods 
can their grasp be loosed from the machine, 
and a Democratic National Convention be 
prevailed upon to revert to the sound doc- 
trines of an elder day? We answer that 
the actual strength of the radicals is grossly 
overrated; that, owing to the series of 
disasters brought upon the party by the 
radical, populistic, socialistic element of 
the Democracy, that element is incompara- 
bly weaker than it was in 1900, when in 
the committee of the national convention, 
to which the question was referred, it se- 
cured the endorsement of the Chicago plat- 
form by one vote only, and that the vote of 
a delegate from a Territory. Even then 
and there, but for the lingering and luke- 
warm support given to Mr. Bryan by the 
Southern States, his principles would have 
been repudiated in the platform framed by 
the Kansas City Convention. What the 
South might have done in 1900, and was al- 
ready half-inclined to do, can be far more 
easily accomplished by that section in 1904. 

There are, happily, many indications that 
the Southern States, which are essentially 
conservative, and which quickly recovered 
from an attack of populistic malaria, are 
becoming keenly alive to their duty and their 
opportunity. They are beginning to per- 
ceive that the hour is ripening for their re- 
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assertion of that predominance at the Dem- 
oeratie council- board which they retained 
for so long a period before the outbreak of 
the civil war—a period only partly inter- 
rupted by the Harrison-Tyler and Taylor- 
Fillmore administrations, for Tyler courted 
the Southern Democrats, and Fillmore the 
Southern Whigs. It was only the other day 
at Atlanta that Mr. Patrick Calhoun point- 
ed out that, without the undivided support 
of the Southern States the Democratic party 
cannot possibly regain its old-time prestige 
and authority; and that. since the task of 
redemption must be performed mainly by 
the South, leadership in the shaping of the 
party’s policy ought to be conceded to that 
section. Mr. Calhoun went on to say that 
the South, accepting the great part reserved 
for it, and resolving to play it worthily, 
ought to speak with one voice at the next 
Democratic National Convention, and there 
to insist on the abandonment of all popu- 
listie and socialistic issues, and upon a 
definite return to the teachings of the 
fathers. 

The same illuminating and invigorating 
truth was lately brought home to his fel- 
low - Southerners by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
a native of Virginia, and one of the most 
respected representatives of the Southern 
States in the city of New York. Mr. Ryan 
reminded his brethren south of the Potomac 
that they had the power, if they chose to 
exert it, to mould the platform of the next 
Democratic National Convention, to give 
sound guidance to the Democratic party, 
and to put it on the road to victory. What 
he meant by sound guidance he explained in 
a few words. He pointed out that all the 
interests of the South lie in the direction 
of a sound currency, and of that reform of 
the banking circulation which is still with- 
held by the Republicans. If the Southern 
Democrats would but cut loose from the so- 
cialistic element, whether in the East or 
in the West, and return to their former 
unwavering support of fundamental prin- 
ciples, the country, he said, would again be 
willing to entrust the direction of national 
affairs to the Democracy. The fundamental 
Democratic principles which he had in view 
were a strict adherence to the Constitution as 
it is; a firm resistance to encroachments on 
the rights of the several States, and to such 
extension of Federal power as has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Roosevelt; rigorous economy 
in administration and moderate taxation 
for public purposes. The assertion of such 
principles brought victory in the past, and 
a return to them will re-instate the Demo- 
cratic party in the public confidence. Let 
the splendid new South again “unite” in 
fact and in earnest in support of the sound 
principles enunciated by such clear-sighted 
sons as Mr. Ryan shows himself to be, and 
it will not only regain control of the great 
party it created, but will render an inesti- 
mable service to the entire country. 





The Attorney-General on Rem- 
edies for Trust Evils 


It is reported from Washington that the 
subject of trusts and the jurisdiction of the 
Federal government over them will form the 
leading feature of the President’s forthcom- 
ing message. We cannot, of course, predict 
all the remedies that Mr. Roosevelt will sug- 
gest for the evils that are apparent to his 
mind. He will doubtless again urge pub- 
licity, but this is a vague and general 
proposition which cannot be discussed until 
we are informed as to the methods which 
are proposed for securing the information 
of trust operations, and, what may be more 
important still. until we know precisely 
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what knowledge, in the President’s belief, 
the public is entitled to demand. 

In the meantime, it is well to consider a 
hitherto generally unnoticed feature of At- 
torney-General Knox’s Pittsburg speech on 
“The Commerce Clause of the Constitution 
and the Trusts.” It may be, indeed it is 
quite possible, that the President agrees with 
Mr. Knox. He has great respect for the 
attorney-general’s opinion, and it is prob- 
able that the suggestion as to the character 
of remedy that is best, which we are about 
to consider, will be found in the message, 
or at least may be read between its lines. 

Mr. Knox thinks that Congress has not 
exhausted its power in the Anti-Sherman 
Act, and this part of his Pittsburg speech 
has been sufficiently commented upon by the 
WEEKLY. It is with the question of how 
Congress ought to exercise its power that 
we are now dealing. In this part of his 
speech, Mr. Knox delivered a severe blow at 
the act, and, incidentally, revealed not only 
an evil inherent in efforts to control business 
and economic movements by legislation, but 
the fact that in its attempt to control monop- 
olies Congress has already gone beyond the 
limits of wisdom. In the Sherman Act, it 
has undertaken to prevent all restraints of 
trade, and this is hostile to the reason and 
intent of the common law which is based 
upon considerations of public policy. As the 
attorney-general pointed out, the law does 
not, except as formulated in the Sherman 
Act and like statutes, declare all restraint 
of trade illegal, but only such restraint as 
is unreasonable or injurious. The courts, 
for example, have declared that the restric- 
tion in a contract of sale in which the vendor 
agrees not to engage in competition with 
the purchaser, is reasonable and, therefore, 
legal. The Sherman Act, however, has been 
held by the Supreme Court to forbid all re- 
straints, whether they be reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 

However far the attorney-general would 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal gov- 
ernment by including corporations which 
now escape under the decision in the Knight 
case, however circuitously he would seek the 
power to strike by indirection, he would cer- 
tainly greatly modify the Sherman Act in 
respect to the definition of the phrase, re- 
straint of trade. He is opposed to any 
interference by government with reasonable 
restraint, and, therefore, in order to meet 
his view of what the law should be, Con- 
gress would be obliged so to amend the 
Sherman Act as to authorize the intervention 
of government only for the suppression of 
unreasonable and injurious restraints of 
trade. This modification would be of enor- 
mous importance, for by means of it a 
general rule leveled at all large corporations, 
the outcome of violent political agitation, the 
formulation of the outcries of the hust- 
ings, would be replaced by the temperate ap- 
plication by the courts of a rule of law al- 
ready centuries old. 

This part of the attorney-general’s speech 
is a powerful argument in behalf of sanity 
in dealing with this troublesome and ex- 
citing question. Starting out with the 
proposition that the Sherman Act offends 
against the old rule of reasonableness, the 
attorney-general’s contention leads inevita- 
bly to the conclusion that the common law, 
as interpreted and enforced by the courts, 
is sufficient to meet all the wrongs com- 
plained of by those who fear the trusts, and 
that it is the duty of Congress to pass an 
act withdrawing itself from the attempt to 
regulate, and authorizing the courts to apply 
the rules of the common law against un- 
reasonable and injurious monopolies so far as 
they restrain inter-State commerce. 

“A law which only covers contracts and 
combinations .in restraint of trade as de- 
fined by the common law would exclude all 
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hurtful combinations and_ conspiracies,” 
says Mr. Knox; and he continues: “In the 
enforcement of such law each case as it 
arose would be considered’ upon its facts, 
and the rule of guidance would be as laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that is, ‘ public welfare is first con- 
sidered, and if it be not involved and the re- 
straint upon one party is not greater than 
protection to the other party requires, the 
contract may be sustained. The question is 
whether, under the particular circumstances 
of the case and the nature of the particular 
contract involved in it the contract is or is 
not reasonable.” And again, speaking of 
the desirability of confining the prohibi- 
tions of the law to unreasonable contracts 
and combinations, and of the reason for 
making the courts the arbiters of their 
reasonable or unreasonable character, the at- 
torney-general says: “The hard and fast 
extreme rule [like that of the Sherman Act] 
may work injustice in various instances 
where a moderate restraint is either not 
harmful at all to the general interests, or 
only slightly so in comparison with the im- 
portance of the freedom and sacredness of 
many contracts which public policy does not 
manifestly condemn; ... the question of 
reasonableness, as in the common law, should 
be for the courts—surely the safest arbiter 
and reliance in human disputes—and... 
freer play would thus be given, and per- 
haps ‘a way out’ indicated, in the conflict 
between the important principles of free 
competition and combination.” 

Whatever may be said of the attorney- 
general’s suggestion that the Federal gov- 
ernment may steal into a State jurisdiction 
and accomplish there by indirection what it 
cannot do directly, the part of his speech 
on which we now comment is, without doubt, 
the most important contribution that has 
yet been made to the question of remedies. 
Practically, Mr. Knox’s advice is that Con- 
gress abandon its attempt to control all 
combinations, and leave to the courts the 
duty of preventing whatever, in inter-State 
commerce, is unreasonable or injurious. If 
the President and Congress will adopt Mr. 
Knox’s view, the danger of a politician’s 
war on property and prosperity will be 
greatly diminished. 





The President and Tariff 
Reform 


THE report comes from Washington that 
the President is contemplating an extra 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. Ac- 
cording to the rumor this session is to be- 
gin in the spring immediately upon the clos- 
ing of the life of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
and its task will be that of general tariff 
revision. Never was there so improbable 
a rumor set on foot. It is the work of 
Representative Babcock, and furnished him 
the excuse which he gave to his tariff-re- 
forming friends of Wisconsin for his with- 
drawal from the campaign for the Speaker- 
ship. Mr. Babcock retired to the advantage 
of Mr. Cannon, the rumor of the extra ses- 
sion for tariff revision resulting in a decla- 
ration in favor of the Illinois member by 
the Wisconsin delegation. Mr. Cannon is 
not a revenue reformer, and was one of the 
leaders who last winter dreaded any inter- 
ference with the tariff lest it lead to gen- 
eral revision. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he has changed his mind, and 
there is every reason to believe that his 
natural timidity will grow upon him once 
he is in the Speaker’s chair and responsible 
for legislation. 

The reason why an extra session is im- 
probable is patent to every one who will stop 
and think for a moment. There is no hope 
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of obtaining any tariff legislation from the 
Fifty-seventh. Congress because the rebel- 
lious tariff-reform Republicans in the House 
of Representatives, plus the Democratic 
minority, compose a majority of the popular 
branch. Any measure providing for a par- 
tial reduction would be amendable by 
propositions for general revision, or for re- 
ductions or abolitions of duty not contem- 
plated by Republican leaders, to some of 
which even the President would be opposed. 
In a word, in the language of the legis- 
lator, the slightest pressure on the hinges 
would throw the tariff door wide open. The 
fear of this was the main reason for last 
winter’s delay in bringing into the House 
the bill for the relief of Cuba. It was also 
the occasion for that extraordinary ruling 
by Mr. Sherman, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole, to the effect that the 
motion to abolish the differential duty on 
refined sugar was not germane. It will be 
recalled that this ruling was agreed upon in 
advance, and that Mr. Sherman was acting 
under the directions of Speaker Henderson 
and the other Republican members of the 
Committee on Rules. It was overruled by 
the House, by the very union which had been 
feared from the first, a union between the 
Democrats and the tariff - reforming rebels 
on the Republican side. Subsequent defeats 
of the hierarchy were prevented by securing 
an agreement from Mr. Babcock, Mr. Tow- 
ney, and other “insurrectors,” as they were 
denominated by the obedient, that they 
would vote to sustain the chairman when he 
ruled out the Babcock bill and other proposi- 
tions which were sure to be, and actually 
were, offered by the Democrats. 

What was and is true of the Fifty- 
seventh will also be true of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress. The Republican party has not 
changed its policy as to general revision. 
There are a few Republican Representatives, 
as there are a large number of Republican 
private citizens, who are not opposed to 
such legislation, but nearly all Republicans 
who do want to touch the tariff wish to 
touch it gingerly. They are willing to 
change the law so that certain protected in- 
terests which have all that there is of a 
home market can procure a foreign market 
for their goods. The President himself is 
not in favor of a general revision, and is in- 
clined to avoid any possibility of tariff dis- 
ruption by leaving the task of change and 
reform to a tariff commission, like the un- 
fruitful body which we had twenty years 
ago in Mr. Arthur’s time. On the other 
hand, Mr. Aldrich, who actually commands 
the Republican majority in the Senate on 
the tariff question; Mr. Hanna; Mr. Quay, 
who poses as the President’s friend; Mr. 
Spooner, who is really the President’s 
friend a good deal of the time—are, or were 
last winter, opposed to touching any schedule 
of the tariff. Mr. Spooner may have 
changed in view of his coming re-election, 
but the others whom we have mentioned 
are still of last winter’s opinion. They 
dominate the Senate, and there can be no 
tariff legislation against their decree. 

The situation, therefore, is clear. All 
factions of the Republican party and nearly 
every Republican leader in Washington are 
opposed to general tariff revision. Nearly 
every one of them dreads a general tariff 
debate. They will be more strongly opposed 
next year to a general movement than they 
were last year, because the politician is al- 
ways averse to undertaking anything new 
in the face of a coming Presidential cam- 
paign. The President, indeed, is one of the 
few who would not hesitate to appeal to the 
people on this question, and he would be 
willing to enter the contest with a declara- 
tion in favor of lower duties. 

As we have already said of him, the 
President is the one man in his party who 
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is ready to face the future and to accept 
and perform the new tasks of a new time. 
His shadow is behind him. The powerful 
leaders of his party are, however, facing to 
the rear. If it were not for Mr. Roosevelt. 
and for the disorganized state of the Demo- 
cratic party, their attitude would lead to 
the defeat of their party. Even Mr. Roose- 
velt would find it difficult to save it a second 
time. It must be recollected, however, that 
the President understands the attitude of 
the leaders of his party, the limitations 
which Congress imposes upon him, and the 
fact that the Fifty-eighth Congress will be 
even more unwilling to enter upon tariff 
legislation than the Fifty-seventh has been. 
Not only will the Presidential campaign 
hang its wet blanket over whatever en- 
thusiasms they may have, but the Demo- 
cratic minority will be more numerous than 
it is now, and the union between it and the 
Republican tariff reformers from the West 
will therefore be more effective. 

We venture to deny, then, the accuracy of 
Mr. Babcock’s report that the President in- 
tends to call an extra session in the spring 
with a view to obtaining tariff revision of 
any kind. As to the commission, he ought 
to be able to obtain it from the present Con- 
gress if he really desires it. The chances 
are, however, unless the commission plan is 
adopted, that Mr. Roosevelt will not succeed 
in obtaining any tariff legislation, or the 
ratification of any reciprocity treaties dur- 
ing his first term, and that he will not try 
very seriously. If he is re-elected, there 
may be a different story to tell of his 
second term. By that time, he may be so 
assured that he is really all that is left of 
the Republican party—that is, all that is 
of any value whatever—that he may then 
be willing to succeed in securing legisla- 
tion with the aid of Democratic votes. At 
least this is all the legislation of this kind 
which we can now with reason anticipate. 





The West-Indian Manoeuvres 


See double-page Supplement 


THE winter maneuvres in the Caribbean 
Sea are intended to be significant and im- 
pressive. Those who are carelessly or in- 
differently regarding them as navy drills, 
or squadron exercises, are not crediting the 
Administration with the serious intentions 
which it obviously entertains. The truth is, 
that it is the purpose of the President to 
convince the world that we insist upon being 
the dominant force in the West Indies, the 
imaginations of the people of the South and 
Central Americas is to be improved by our 
show of power, and Germany, or any other 
European government which dreams of es- 
tablishing itself in our neighborhood waters 
is to learn that it cannot do so without reck- 
oning with an aggressive policy on our part. 

The informing spirit of the article on 
Germany’s plans in West-Indian waters, pub- 
lished in the last number of the WEEKLY, 
is that of the men to whom we have entrust- 
ed the task of our own defence. The writer 
uttered the convictions not only of the 
President and of the Secretary of the 
Navy, but also of the officers of the navy, 
who are best informed as to Germany’s 
preparations and as to the purposes of her 
Emperor. It is felt at Washington that 
the time is coming, unless we can prevent 
it by a show of force, or by so establishing 
ourselves in the confidence of the people 
over whom we have spread the protection 
of the Monroe doctrine, when the question 
of our sole power and influence on the 
southern continent will be questioned; when 
Germany’s claim to a port, or naval station, 
which she has already asserted in name. 
must be tested. And when that day comes 






















































the Monroe doctrine itself will stand or 
fail. 

If the winter naval mancuvres were 
to be merely the customary squadron drill, 
Admiral Higginson’s North Atlantic squad- 
ron alone would be ordered to the Carib- 
bean Sea. If they were merely to be made 
more extensive than they have been hereto- 
fore the fleet might have been enlarged by 
the addition of Admiral Sumner’s South 
Atlantic squadron, in which the command of 
the united squadrons would have gone to 
the senior officer. But the Secretary of the 
Navy has assembled not only these two 
squadrons, but has added Admiral Crownin- 
shield’s European squadron. This is the 
largest fleet of actual war-ships we have 
ever had together, and Admiral Dewey him- 
self is to be in command. Practically all 
our ships that are in commission, except 
those on the Pacific station, in China, and 
the Philippines, will be engaged in the war 
game among the West-Indian Islands. 

Such a force, so commanded and so en- 
gaged, will necessarily be suggestive and 
impressive. It will be convincing, also, con- 
vineing of the belief and the purpose of the 
Administration — the belief that we may 
some day be obliged to defend our right to 
assert that the power of Europe shall not 
grow on this hemisphere, and the purpose 
to prevent its growth. The people of South 
and Central America are to learn that we 
are in earnest in our determination to pro- 
tect them from hostile European powers; 
that they may lean confidently on us; and 
that it is best for their interests that they 
should be under obligations to us rather 
than to Europeans. The governments of 
Europe also are to learn that none of them 
can creep unnoticed and unresisted into our 
jurisdiction. The mancuvres are in the 
nature of preparation for our self-defence. 





Exit the Parlor-match 


Tne parlor-match of sputtering, snapping 
memory, the smoker’s friend, the small 
boy’s delight, and the béte noire of the un- 
derwriter, is soon to become an outlaw in 
this and other cities of the land. A con- 
venience and at the same time a menace 
to the safety of the public, investigation 
into its habits and peculiarities has re- 
sulted in the verdict that for the good of 
the community it must go into exile. 

The edict of banishment, which goes into 
effect on January 1, is being received with 
mixed feelings of regret and rejoicement by 
the public. Freed from the stifling qualities 
of the sulphur-match of our fathers, and 
vastly more convenient than the safety- 
match of modern times, which must needs 
have a private box to make it a cheerful 
worker, the parlor-match, but for certain 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to itself, should have 
been the ideal. Time, however, instead of 
bringing about its improvement, has so at- 
tracted attention to its unredeemed evils 
that it may no longer hope to be persona 
grata in official circles, and in this respect 
we think the parlor-match is deserving of 
our sympathy rather than of universal rep- 
robation. In theory it was a good match, 
convenient, and not an offence to the olfac- 
tory organ; but in its manufacture there 
were either economies or great carelessnesses 
permitted which were fatal to its success. 
Flimsy wood, for instance, was used for the 
sticks, and the little brown torpedo-shaped 
head which made it a potentially useful 
domestic article, was all too frequently 
placed upon a neck so brittle that the ne- 
cessary friction to bring the match into ac- 
tion at the same time sent its blazing end 
flying off into dangerous places, a small but 
terrible instrument of disaster. 
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Many lives have been lost through the 
havoe its careless use and economical manu- 
facture have created. Last year over 1300 
fires were the direct result of its derelic- 
tions, and of how much minor suffering was 
the result of its shortcomings there is no 
record. Over thirty years ago it was round- 
ly condemned by a horrified public, stirred 
into a furore of disapprobation by the fright- 
ful fate of a young lady of some prominence 
in New York, who was burned to death 
through having stepped upon one of them. 
To-day we find the same story repeated in 
less harrowing detail, and in the general 
rather than in the specific case. The strange 
feature of it all is that in these thirty years 
that have elapsed since the first notable 
disaster for which it was responsible, until 
to-day, there has been no apparent effort to 
improve the match, which even in its un- 
popular hour is by many regarded as the 
best in the market. It is still the same 
reprehensible thing it was three decades 
ago. While most other things have ad- 
vanced, the parlor- match has stood still, 
and to-day is in danger of annihilation. We 
may, therefore, at the moment of its pass- 
ing, while fully commending the wisdom of 
the authorities in their act of hostility to 
this useful domestic servant, record a simple 
word of regret that the parlor-match should 
not have received at the hands of those 
whose fortunes it has materially advanced 
that degree of attention which its funda- 
mental virtues should have entitled it to, 
and that because of the neglect of those who 
should have guarded its honor it has in the 
end gone down into a disrepute which in- 
volves an inevitable annihilation. It has 
deserved a better fate. 





Sir Gilbert Parker in Egypt 


THE great reading public knows about 
the British Empire more from the books 
of the imperial story-tellers than from 
graver histories. One of the leaders among 
these story-tellers is Sir Gilbert Parker. His 
latest book, Donovan Pasha, is a collection 
of tales about Egypt and British labors 
there, and in the “foreword” of it the 
author has told something about him- 
self and his own labors. It is only a 
few years since we came to know Sir Gil- 
bert well. Pierre and His People introduced 
him to Americans as a Canadian writer 
who wrote about Canadians. The Seats 
of the Mighty and, lately, The Right of 
Way, have confirmed that impression of 
him, and readers of The Battle of the Strong 
wondered not a little how a Canadian came 
to write so familiarly about the island of 
Jersey. This “ foreword” in Donovan Pasha 
explains. Sir Gilbert, born in Canada in 
1862, and a graduate of Trinity College in 
Toronto, has gone much about the world 
and lived in remote places. Who’s Who 
says he was associate editor of the Morn- 
ing Herald in Sydney, Australia, in 1886, 
and travelled among the South Sea Isl- 
ands and extensively in northern Canada. 
That accounts for what he says in this 
preface, that his first tales, written twelve 
years ago, were about Australia and the 
islands of the southern Pacific, where he 
had lived and roamed in the middle and 
late eighties. More stories, written in Lon- 
don, appeared in various English magazines, 
but have not yet been published in book 
form, though the Canadian tales which fol- 
lowed them were published in Pierre and 
His People. Attracted to the island of 
Jersey by the likeness of her people, in their 
origin, to the French Canadians, Sir Gil- 
bert went, five or six years ago, to live 
for a time at St. Helier’s, and the result of 
his stay there was The Battle of the Strong. 
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Then Egypt, a newer sphere of British in- 
fluence, attracted him. “The years went 
by,” he says, “and four times visiting 
Egypt, at last I began to write of her. That 
is now five years ago. From time to time 
the stories which I offer to the public in 
this volume were given forth.” 

When a man tells a tale, particularly if 
it is a good tale and well told, it is natural 
to inquire how he knew it. The reader does 
not insist that the tale shall be true, but 
he wants to know whether it is substan- 
tially true to the life it purports to repre- 
sent; whether the writer has seen and stud- 
ied the people and the places he writes 
about, or merely made up his story out of 
books and his own head. It is less than 
twenty years since Sir Gilbert Parker got 
out of college. The first eight of those 
years, it seems, he spent in studying Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, and northern Can- 
ada. Lower Canada he already knew. Eng- 
land is his present home, and he has studied 
Jersey and Egypt, and he does not say 
what else. He seems to have laid a broad 
foundation for the career as a_ novelist, 
which is now in full and successful prog- 
ress, and his readers have cause to believe 
that he knows whereof he speaks. 

Of Donovan Pasha, he says: “I shall be 
sufficiently grateful if this series of tales 
does no more than make way for the novel 
of Egyptian life on which I have been 
working for some years.” It ought to do 
that, and more. The tales are lively tales, 
that give excellent entertainment, and also 
edify. There are fifteen of them, and 
twelve of the fifteen are more or less con- 
cerned with Dicky Donovan, English official, 
who comes presently to be English secretary 
to the Khedive, and chief keeper of the 
conscience of that remarkable ruler. It was 
the Egypt of thirty years ago, “ of splendor 
and of primitive simplicity, of mystery and 
guilt, of cruel indolence and beautiful in- 
dustry, of tyranny and devoted slavery.” 
The land was taxed to the last extreme. The 
Khedive was busily incurring the enormous 
debts which were presently to bring Egypt 
into the hands of British masters. It was 
a picturesque time, and Sir Gilbert has 
brought out its color. Dicky Donovan is 
possibly somewhat too self-contained and 
resourceful and too invariably successful 
to be real flesh and blood, but his expe- 
riences are always worth following, and the 
background of tax-gathering pashas, camel- 
drivers, fellahs, dervishes, dancing girls, 
cholera, English officials, slaves, Turks, 
Egyptians, and British soldiers is vivid 
and impressive, and makes a picture that 
stays in the reader’s mind. Egypt under 
the Khedive was certainly not Egypt for 
the Egyptians. Arabi’s struggle of a later 
date to win back Egypt for her own went 
down at Tel-el-Kebir, under fire of British 
guns. Whether Egypt to-day, with the dam 
built at Assouan, and the British on top, 
is a better Egypt for the Egyptians, or 
merely better for their creditors, may pos- 
sibly be gathered from the coming novel 
which Sir Gilbert has in hand. We would 
like to know. The world of the East is a 
strange world, and in what measure prog- 
ress can be forced upon it is a question 
to which many experienced observers give 
conflicting answers. 

The last three stories in the book have to 
do with later times than the rest,—the time 
of General Gordon’s defeat and death at 
Khartoum. 
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Correspondence 


OBITUARIES OF MARK TWAIN 
(20e ag line chg slc) 


PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 20. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In the issue of the WeeKty for 
November 15, I note a statement by Mark 
Twain, in which he offers a prize for the 
best obituary of himself, which is suitable 
to be read in public. Considering the mul- 
titudes who would risk their very necks in 
order to receive anything from Mark Twain 
—even a moth-eaten postal-card, bearing 
naught but the initials “M. T.,” scribbled 
thereon with a stubby pencil—considering, 
I repeat, the people who are eager for such 
a souvenir from such a source, it seems 
almost a waste of time for a humble, non- 
talented citizen to enter the lists. But I 
do so, nevertheless, in order to bring be- 
fore mankind in general a great truth which 
has thus far escaped the notice of scientific 
investigators. And it is a curious fact, 
moreover, that no explorer of the unseen but 
actual universe, no savant, no philosophical 
adventurer, has happened even accidentally 
upon this remarkable phenomenon which, 
for sake of convenience, we call “Mark 
Twain,” as the undetermined factor in 
mathematics is termed X—simply as a mat- 
ter of habit which has become arbitrary 
through long usage. 

In the first place, therefore, be it known 
once for all, that marktwain is not a being, 
a personality, much less a definite individ- 
ual. On the contrary, it is an essence, a 
spirit; a mysterious, subtle influencé which 
has pervaded this litle globule whereupon 
we spend a few years—this insignificant 
note in the grand chorus of Creation which 
we think of as the world—from time liter- 
ally immemorial; in fact, from that far-off 
period when laughing breezes first set the 
tiny leaflets dancing, and caused the flowers 
to courtesy a responsive greeting. Then, a 
thousand cycles later, when one portion 
after another of this little world was pre- 
pared for mankind, that same joyous, light- 
hearted spirit — marktwain — entered the 
souls of our remote ancestors, making them 
merry one toward’ another, and tender to 
little children, and brave and true; until, 
step by step, savagery was trampled under, 
and from the enriched soil sprang forth 
God’s most precious blossom—real civili- 
zation. 

All this was not done in a day, nor in 
ten thousand, thousand years; the process 
is still going on, and will continue until the 
world shall have fulfilled its mission, until 
it shall have grown old and cold, and dies 
—as our moon, once a molten mass, grew 
older and colder, and finally ceased to exist 
as a living, pulsating organism. 

I like to think of marktwain as it was 
manifested at different periods, and in dif- 
ferent places—not merely as an outburst 
of humor, alone, but as something in addi- 
tion whick gives to humor a basis, solid and 
enduring, whereupon to rest. Was it not 
the marktwain in their natures which caused 
jubilant Aztecs of old to make rude picto- 
graphs celebrating their feats of arms? 
And who can refute the suggestion that the 
lusty youth David had this same grim humor. 
and this courage of his convictions when he 
stepped forth, single-handed, to face the 
giant of Gath? To be sure, the stripling 
had “something up his sleeve,” as we would 
say nowadays—something in his sling, that 
is—but the Philistines didn’t know it; and 
that is when the joke came in—for David, 
not for Goliath. 

Again, it was the marktwain of self-reliance 
and determination which spurred on Colum- 
bus; how he must have chuckled when, after 
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discovering America, he started homeward 
with a shipload of hitherto unknown Ind- 
ians, birds, animals—living proofs of his 
discovery! So far as I know, C. Columbus, 
sometime of Genoa, is the only man in his- 
tory who ever played such a stupendous 
joke on all Europe. And poor, old Ponce 
de Leon! He searched for the Fountain of 
Youth, undergoing danger, suffering, hard- 
ship; and finally failed because he thought 
it was located in unknown wilds of the new 
world, whereas he could have found it by 
his very fire-side at home; for the mark- 
twain of our nature is the true fountain of 
youth. 

But why multiply examples? 

The present embodiment of this brave, 
sunny, kindly spirit is known—with Angli- 
cized spelling and capital letters—actually 
as Mark Twain, although, of course, every 
one understands it to be but a pseudonym. 
He resides at Riverdale, and cultivates hap- 
piness for the people; and I reside a few 
miles to the eastward, and cultivate pota- 
toes, although the important fact is proba- 
bly unknown to him. It is mentioned here 
because if this obituarial verdict should win 
the prize I want said prize to consist of a 
visit from Mark Twain—the longer the bet- 
ter. And if he comes to see me, he'll get 
a quart-dipper of cider (pressed from the 
best York State apples), which is warranted 
to make his teeth ache. 

A. O. FarMer. 


P. S—In case this doesn’t take first 
prize, does he offer a consolation prize? I’d 
be quite willing to stand as “ booby ” along- 
side of Mark Twain. A. O. F. 





OFFIcE oF EpIToR 
“EVERY ONE AND ANY ONE’s MAGAZINE,” 
271 SHapy AvENugz, East LiBerty, Pa. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—On being asked to make public the 
obituary notice of our valued friend, Mark 
Twain, we feel that we must revise and re- 
write it in our “ best ink.” It has been lying 
for sixty-seven years in the same pigeon-hole 
with those of the Emperor William, and Mrs. 
Carrie Nation, for we felt that thus the 
typical representatives of different nations 
were not separated in twain. Each in their 
individual way has entertained us with 
post-prandial speeches, but even Mrs. Na- 
tion’s efforts are not so striking as those 
of this noted man of mark. 

We feel that to do him full justice we 
must divide his attributes under different 
headings ; 

Physical_—Of Yankee origin, he possessed 
a vigorous constitution, as shown by the 
strength of his backbone and the quality 
of his nerve; and though much of his life 
was féted, yet his sterling integrity was 
shown in time of trial. He was sixty-seven 
years young, and because of the wonderful 
Clemency of his own nature, was able to 
withstand the inclemency of many storms. 

Habits—Hunting. This was his chief 
pleasure and occupation. He always found 
game wherever he was; keen for the cent, 
closely following the smallest print, his 
sharp ear listening for any report which 
would betray where he might secure a 
long-coveted tale. He confined many noted 
animals in his pen, while he himself was al- 
ways seen surrounded by his many beautiful 
white hares, whose wild nature ‘he never 
quite subdued. 

Works.—His autobiographical sketches are 
found in his most famous books—“ A,” by 
II. (In no sense a broad, by Mark Twain), 
and his reminiscences of The Arc. As Tom 
Sawyer he tells us of his skill in fencing, 
and, like Cesar, of his ability to do two 
things at once—such as playing hookey and 
baseball at the same time. He was also well 
qualified to give curtain lectures, an ex- 
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perienced hand at scene shifting and man- 
agement of side-lights; but contrary to the 
custom of theatre or highway, he sometimes 
rode his hobby over the stage. 

Disposition.—He had much of the nature 
of a lion, and created a roar wherever he 
went; and as we look back on his career, 
we feel that he was a perfectly good lion, 
just spoiled. 

His last noted production was Un Por- 
trait par soi-méne, which, though we can- 
not consider a natural or speaking likeness, 
owing to the absence of the mouth, has taken 
the art world by surprise as a new evidence 
of a latent talent. It is much after the best 
portraits of Madame le Brun and Whistler. 


EPITAPH. 


Requiescat in Pace, his jacet Mark Twain. 
Cujus caput nunc vacet, yet once fullum 
brain. 
His fabulae endit in silens sublime, 
Sed his opere lasterunt per the rest of 
all time. 
Itum, sed non oblitum. 


Written November 17, 1835. 
Rewritten November 17, 1902. 
ALICE G. HOWLAND. 


AS TO MR. OLNEY’S UTTERANCES 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, 1510 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 8, 1902. 
‘To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY are so 
accustomed to its broad views and sane 
treatment of public questions, that its atti- 
tude in the matter of the coal strike and 
kindred matters would be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course, were it not for the fact that 
it occupies an almost unique position in this 
case. 

Nearly all of the other periodicals and 
prominent newspapers, and all of the poli- 
ticians, prominent and otherwise, have be- 
come a trifle hysterical over the woes of 
the strikers and the unheard-of arrogance 
of the mine owners in actually assuming 
that the laws of the land extend to the pro- 
tection of their property and employees. 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
very able editorial on Mr. Richard Olney’s 
recent utterances on the subject. When 
people of his position and intelligence can 
seriously make such reckless charges on so 
slight a foundation, and with so little regard 
to the history of the case, it is idle to expect 
from the masses anything but indiscriminate 
warfare on industrial enterprises of every 
kind. Yours very truly, 

H. T. HARTMAN. 
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City and Country in the Fall 


A Long-distance Eclogue 
By William Dean Howells 


Morrison. Hello! Hello! Is that you, 
Wetherbee? 
Wetherbee. Yes. Who are you What do 


you want with me? 
Morrison. Oh, nothing much. 
son, you know; 
Morrison—down at Clamhurst Shortsands. 
Wetherbee. Oh! 
Why, Morrison, of course! Of course, I 
know! 
How are you, Morrison? 


It’s Morri- 


And, by-the-way, 


Where are you? What! You never mean 
to say 
You are down there yet? Well, by the Holy 
Poker! 
What are you doing there, you ancient 
joker? 
Morrison. Sticking it out over Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 


I said I would. I tell you, it is gay 
Down here. You ought to see the Hunter’s 
Moon, 
These silver nights, prinking in our lagoon. 
You ought to see our sunsets, glassy red, 
Shading to pink and violet overhead. 
You ought to see our mornings, still and 
clear, 
White silence, far as you can look and hear. 
You ought to see the leaves—our oaks and 
ashes 
Crimson and yellow, with those gorgeous 
splashes, 
Purple and orange, against the bluish green 
Of the pine woods; and scattered in be- 
tween, 
The scarlet of the maples; and the blaze 
Of blackberry-vines, along the dusty ways 
And on the old stone walls; the air just 
balm, 
And the crows cawing through the perfect 
calm 
Of afternoons all gold and turquoise. Say, 
You ought to have been with wife and me 
to-day, 
A drive we took—it would have made you 
sick: 
The pigeons and the partridges so thick; 
And on the hill just beyond Barkin’s lane,— 
Before you reach the barn of Widow 
Payne,— 
Showing right up against the sky, as clear 
And motionless as sculpture, stood a deer! 
Say, does that jar you just a little? Say, 
How have you found things, up there, any- 
way, 
Since you got back? Air like a cotton string 
To breathe? The same old dust on every- 
thing, 
And in your teeth, and in your eyes? 
smoke 
From the soft coal getting beyond a joke? 
The trolleys rather more upon your curves, 
And all the roar and clatter in your nerves? 
Don’t you wish you had stayed here, too? 
Wetherbee. Well, yes, 
I do at certain times, I must confess. 
I swear it is enough at times to make you 
swear 
You would almost rather be anywhere 
Than here. The building up and pulling 
down, 
The getting to and fro about the town, 
The turmoil underfoot and overhead, 
Certainly make you wish that you were 
dead, 
At first; and all the mean vulgarity 
Of city life, the filth and misery 
You see around you, make you want to put 
Back to the country anywhere, hot-foot. 
Yet—there are compensations. 
Morrison. Such as? 
Wetherbee. Why, 
There is the club, 
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Morrison. The club I can’t deny. 
Many o’ the fellows back there? 
Wetherbee. Nearly all. 
Over the twilight cocktails there are tall 
Stories and talk. But you would hardly 
care ; 
You have the natives to talk with down 
there, 
And always find them meaty.. 
Morrison. Well, so-so. 
Their words outlast their ideas at times, 
you know, 
And they have staying powers. The theatres 
All open now? 
Wetherbee. Yes, all. And it occurs 
To me: there’s one among the things that 
you 
Would have enjoyed; an opera with the 
new— 
Or at least the last—music by Sullivan, 
And words, though not Gilbertian, that ran 
Trippingly with it. Oh, I tell you what, 
I’d rather that you had been there than 


not. 
Morrison. Thanks ever so! 
Wetherbee. Oh, there is nothing mean 


About your early friend. That deer and 
autumn scene 

Were kind of you! 
like 

Afternoon teas when good. 
to strike 

Some of the best of late, where people said 

They had sent you cards, but thought you 


And, say, I think you 


I have chanced 


must be dead. 
I told them I left you down there by the 
sea, ° 
And then they sort of looked askance at 
me, 


As if it were a joke, and bade me get 

Myself some bouillon or some chocolate, 

And turned the subject—did not even give 

Me time to prove it is not life to live 

In town as long as you can keep from freez- 
ing 

Beside the autumn sea. A little sneezing, 

At Clamhurst Shortsands, since the frosts 
set in? 

Morrison. Well, not enough to make a 

true friend grin. 
Slight colds, mere nothings. With our open 
fires 
We’ve all the warmth and cheer that heart 
desires. 
Next year we’ll have a furnace in, and stay 
Not till Thanksgiving, but till Christmas 
Day. 
It’s glorious in these roomy autumn nights 
To sit between the fire-light and the lights 
Of our big lamps, and read aloud by turns 
As long as kerosene or hickory burns. 
We hate to go to bed. 
Wetherbee. Of course you do! 
And hate to get up in the morning, too— 
To pull the coverlet from your frost-bit 
nose, 

And touch the glary matting with your 
toes! 

Are you beginning yet to break the ice 

In your wash-pitchers? No? Well, that 
is nice, 

I always hate to do it—seems as if 

Summer was going; but when your hand is 
stiff 

With cold, it can be dane. Still, I prefer 

To wash and dress beside my register, 

When summer gets a little on, like this. 


But some folks find the other thing pure 
bliss+— 
Lusty young chaps, like you. 
Morrison. And some folks find 


A sizzling radiator to their mind. 

What else have you, there, you could recom- 
mend 

To the attention of a country friend? 

Wetherbee. Well, you know how it is in 

Madison Square, 

Late afternoons, now, if the day’s been 
fair,— 
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How all the western sidewalk ebbs and flows 
With pretty women in their pretty clo’es: 
I’ve not seen them prettier than this year. 
Of course, I know a dear is not a deer, 
But still, I think that if I had to meet 
One or the other in the road, or street, 
All by myself, I am not sure but that 
I’d choose the dear that wears the fetching 


hat. 
Morrison. Get out! What else? 
Wetherbee. Well, it is not so bad, 


If you are feeling a little down, or sad, 
To walk along Fifth Avenue to the Park, 
When the day thinks perhaps of getting 
dark, 
And meet that mighty flood of vehicles 
Laden with all the different kinds of swells, 
Homing to dinner, in their carriages— 
Victorias, landaus, chariots, coupés, 
Electric, steam, and naphtha motorbiles— 
And every sort of thing that goes on wheels: 
There’s nothing like it to lift up the heart 
And make you realize yourself a part, 
Sure, of the greatest show on earth. 
Morrison. Oh, yes, 
I know. I’ve felt that rapture more or less. 
But I would rather put it off as long 
As possible. I suppose you like the song 
Of the sweet car-gongs better than the cry 
Of jays and yellowhammers when the sky 
Begins to redden these October mornings, 
And the loons sound their melancholy warn- 
ings; 
Or honk of the wild-geese that write their A 
Along the horizon in the evening’s gray. 
Or when the squirrels look down on you 


and bark 
From the nut trees— 
Wetherbee. We have them in the Park 


Plenty enough. But, say, you aged sinner, 
Have you been out much recently at dinner? 
Morrison. What do you mean? You know 
there’s no one here 
That dines except ourselves now. 
Wetherbee. Well, that’s queer! 
I thought the natives— But I recollect! 
It was not reasonable to expect— 
Morrison. What are you driving at? 
Wetherbee. Oh, nothing much. 
But I was thinking how you come in touch 
With life at the first dinner in the fall, 
When you get back, first, as you can’t at 
all 
Later along. But you, of course, won’t care, 
With your idyllic pleasures. 


Morrison. Who was there? 

Wetherbee. Oh—ha, ha! What d’you 
mean by there? 

Morrison. Come off! 


Wetherbee. What! you remain to pray 
that came to scoff! 

Morrison. You know what I am after. 

Wetherbee. Yes, that dinner. 
Just a round dozen: Ferguson and Binner 
For the fine arts; Bowyer the novelist; 
Dr. Le Martin; the psychologist 
Fletcher; the English actor Philipson; 
The two newspaper Witkins, Bob and John; 
A nice Bostonian, Bane the archeologer, 
And a queer Russian amateur astrologer; 
And Father Gray, the jolly ritualist priest, 
And jast your humble servant, but not least. 
The food was not so filthy, and the wine 
Was not so poison. We made out to dine 
From eight till one A.M. One could endure 


The dinner. But, oh say! The talk was 
poor! 
Your natives down at Clamhurst— 
Morrison. Look ye here! 
What date does Thanksgiving come on this 
year? 


Wetherbee. Why, I suppose—although I 
don’t remember 
Certainly—the usual 28th November. 
Morrison. Novem— You should have 
waited to get sober! 
It comes on the 11th of October! 
And that’s to-day; and if you happen down 
Later, you’d better look for us in town. 




















Extracts from “The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine” 


By Elinor Glyn 
Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth” 


| HAVE wondered sometimes if there are 
not perhaps some disadvantages in having 
really blue blood in one’s veins like grand- 
mamma and me. For instance, if we were 
ordinary, common people, our teeth would 
chatter naturally with cold when we have 
to go to bed without fires in our rooms in 
December, but we pretend we like sleeping 
in “ well-aired rooms ”—at least I have to. 
Grandmamma simply says we are obliged 
to make these small economies, and to grum- 
ble would be to lose a trick to fate. 

“ Rebel if you can improve matters,” she 
often tells me, “but otherwise accept them 
with calmness.” 

Grandmamma has given me most of my 
education herself since we came to England, 
and she has been especially particular about 
deportment. I have never been allowed to 
lean back in my chair or loll on a sofa, and 
she has taught me how to go in and out of 
a room, and how to enter a carriage. We 
had not a carriage, so we had to arrange 
with footstools for the steps and a chair 
on top of a box for the seat. That used 
to make me laugh!—but I had to do it— 
into myself. As for walking, I can carry 
any sized bundle on my head, and grand- 
mamma says she -has nothing further to 
teach me in that respect, and that I have 
mastered the fact that a gentlewoman 
should give the impression that the ground 
is hardly good enough to tread on. She 
has also made me go through all kinds of 
exercises to insure suppleness, and to move 
from the hips. And the day she told me 
she was pleased I shall never forget. 

There are three things, she says, a woman 
ought to look—straight as a dart, supple as 
a snake, and proud as a tiger-lily. 

We brought with us a beautifully bound 
set of French classics, and we read Voltaire 
one day, and La Bruyére the next, and 
Pascal, and Fontenelle, and Moliére, and 
Fénelon, and the sermons of Bossuet, and 
since I have been seventeen the Mawimes 
of La Rochefoucauld. Grandmamma dis- 
likes Jean Jacques; she says he helped the 
Revolution, and she is all for the ancien 
régime. But in all these books she makes 
me skip what I am sure are the nice parts, 
and there are whole volumes of Voltaire 
that I may not even look into. For herself 
grandmamma has numbers of modern books 
and papers. She says she must understand 
the times. Besides these things I have had 
English governesses who have done what 
they could to drum a smattering of every- 
thing into my head, but we never were able 
to afford very good ones after we left Paris. 

There is one thing I can do better than 
the English girls—I am English myself, of 
course, on account of grandpapa—only I 
mean the ones who have lived here al- 
ways—and that is, embroider fine cambric. 
I do all our under-linen, and it is quite as 
nice as that in the shops in the Rue de la 
Paix. Grandmamma says a lady, however 
poor, should wear fine linen, even if she has 
only one new dress a year—she calls the 
stuff worn by people here “sail cloth”! 
So I stitch and stitch, summer and winter. 

I do wonder and wonder at things some- 
times: What it would be like to be rich, 
for instance, and to have brothers and sis- 
ters and friends, and what it would be 
like to have a lover @ Vanglaise. Grand- 


mamma would think that dreadfully im- 
proper until after one was married, but I 
believe it would be rather nice, and perhaps 
one could marry him, too. However, there 
is not much chance of my getting one, or 4 
husband, either, as I have no dot, 
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We have an old friend, the Marquis de 
Rochermont, who pays us periodical visits. 
I believe long ago he was grandmamma’s 
lover. They have such beautiful manners 
together, and their conversation is so inter- 
esting, one can fancy one’s self back in that 
dainty world of the engravings of Moreau 
le Jeune and Freudenberg which we have. 
They are as gay and witty as if they were 
both young, and his feet were not lumpy 
with gout, and her hands crooked with 
rheumatism. They discuss morals and re- 
ligion, and, above all, philosophy, and I have 
learned a great deal by listening. And for 
morals, it seems one may do what one pleases 
as long as one behaves like a lady. And 
for religion, the first thing is to conform 
to the country one lives in and to conduct 
one’s self with decency. As for Philosophy 
(I put a great big “P” to that, for it 
appears to be the chief)—Philosophy seems 
to settle everything in life, and enables one 
to take the ups and downs of fate, the good 
and the bad, with a smiling face. I mean to 
study it always, but I dare say it will be 
easier when I am older. 

Yesterday grandmamma received a tele- 
gram and told me we might expect the Mar- 
quis de Rochermont by the usual train in 
the evening, and at six he arrived. He 
greeted me with an even extra courtesy and 
made me compliment. I cannot understand 
it all—he has never before come so early in 
the year (this is May). What can it mean? 














Grandmamma sent me out of the room di- 
rectly and we did not have dinner until 
eight o’clock. I could hear their voices 
from my room, and they seemed talking very 
earnestly, and not so gayly as usual. 

At dinner the Marquis, for the first time, 
addressed his conversation to me. He pre- 
fers to speak in English—to show what a 
linguist he is, I suppose. He made me many 
compliments and said how very like I was 
growing to my ancestress, Ambrosine Eus- 
tasie de Calincourt, and he told me again 
the old story of the guillotine. Grand- 
mamma seemed watching me. 

“ Ambrosine is a true daughter of the 
race,” she said. “I think I could promise 
you that under the same circumstances she 
would behave in the same manner.” 

How proud I felt. 


II 

How changed all the world can become in 
one.short day! Now I know why the Mar- 
quis came, and what all the mystery was 
about. This morning after breakfast grand- * 
mamma sent for me into the drawing-room. 
The Marquis was standing beside the fire- 
place; and they both looked rather grave. 

“ Sit down, my child,” said grandmamma ; 
“we have something to say to you.” 

I sat down. 

“T said you were a true daughter of the 
race—therefore I shall expect you to obey 
me without flinching.” 



































And how to Enter a Carriage 
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Augustus was standing by the Buffet drinking Champagne 


I felt a cold shiver down my back. What 
could it be? 

“You are aware that I had a fainting fit 
a short time ago,” she continued. “I have 
long known that my heart was affected, but 
I had hoped it would have lasted long enough 
for me to fulfil a scheme I had for a thor- 
oughly suitable and happy arrangement of 
your destiny. It was a plan that would 
have taken time, and which I had hoped 
to put in the way of gradual accomplishment 
at this ball. However, we must not grumble 
at fate—it is not to be. The doctor tells 
me I cannot possibly live more than a few 
weeks, therefore it follows that something 
must be settled immediately to secure you a 
future. You are not aware, as I have not 
considered it necessary to inform you hither- 
to of my affairs, that all we are living on 
is an annuity your father bought for me, 
before the catastrophe to his fortunes. That, 
you will understand, ceases with my life. 
At my death you will be absolutely penni- 
less, a beggar in the street. Even were you 
to sell these trifles”—and she pointed to 
the Sévres cups and the miniatures—“ the 
few pounds they would bring might keep 
you from starving for perhaps a month or 
two—after that—well, enough—that question 
is impossible. I can obtain no news of your 
father. I have heard nothing from or of 
him for two years. In short, I have decided, 


after due consideration and consultation 
with my old friend, the Marquis, that you 
must marry Augustus Gurrage. 
dying wish.” 


It is my 





My eyes fell from grandmamma’s face and 
happened to light on the picture of Am- 
brosine Eustasie de Calincourt. There she 
was, with the rose in her dress, smiling at 
me out of the old paste frame. I was so 
stunned, all I could think of was to wonder 
if it were the same rose she walked up the 
guillotine steps with. I did not hear grand- 
mamma speaking; for a minute there was 
a buzzing in my ears. 

Marry Augustus Gurrage! 

“My child,” grandmamma’s voice was 
rather sharply, “I am aware that it is a 
mésalliance, a stain, a finish to our fine 
race, and if I could take you on the jour- 
ney I am going I would not suggest this 
alternative to you; but one must have com- 
mon-sense and be practical, and as you are 
young and must live and cannot beg, this 
is the only certain and possible solution of 
the matter. The great honor you will do him 
by marrying him removes all sense of obli- 
gation in receiving the riches he will be- 
stow on you—you yourself being without 
a dot. Child—why don’t you answer?” 

I got up and walked to the window. She 
had said I was a true daughter of the race. 
Would it be of the race to kill myself? 
No—there is nothing so vulgar as to be dra- 
matic. Grandmamma has never erred. She 
would not ask this of me if there was any 
other way. 

I came back and sat down. 

“Very well, grandmamma,” I said. 

The blue mark round her lips seemed to 
fade a little and she smiled. 
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The Marquis came forward and kissed my 
hand. 

“ Remember — chére enfant,” he said, 
“marriage is a state required by society; 
it is not a pleasure, but it can—with crea- 
ture comforts—become supportable, and it 
opens the door to freedom et de tous les 
autres agréments de la vie pour une femme.” 

He kissed and patted my hand again. 

“Start with hate, passionate love, indif- 
ference, revolt, disgust—what you will—all 
husbands at the end of a year inspire the 
same feeling, one of complacent monotony— 
that is, if they are not altogether brutes, 
and from the description of madame, ce 
jeune Gurrage is at least wn brave gar¢gon.” 

A sudden feeling of dizziness came over 
me. I have never been faint in my life, 
but all the room swam, and I felt I must 
scream: “No, no! I cannot do it!” Then 
my eyes fell again on grandmamma. The 
blue mark had returned, but she sat bolt- 
upright; my nerves steadied; I, too, would 
be calm and of my race. 

“Go for a walk now, my child,” she said; 
“take your dog and run; it will be good for 
you.” 

You may believe I curtsied quickly to 
them, and left the room without more ado. 

When I got out-of-doors and the fresh 
May air struck my face, it seemed to re- 
vive me, and I forgot my ugly future, and 
could think only of grandmamma — poor 
grandmamma, going away out of the world, 
and the summer coming, and the blue sky, 
and the flowers. Going away to the great, 
vast beyond—and perhaps there she will 
meet Ambrosine Eustasie de Calincourt, and 
all the other ancestors, and Jacques de Calin- 


| eourt, the famous friend of Bayard, who 


died for his lady’s glove; and she will tell 
them that I also, the last of them, will try 
to remember their motto, “ Sans bruit,” and 
accept my fate also “without noise.” 


I did not let myself think of what was to 
happen at the ball. When one has made 
up one’s mind to go through something un- 
pleasant there is no use suffering in advance 
by anticipation. I said to myself, “I will 
put the whole affair out of my head; there 
are yet two good days.” 

Chance, however, arranged otherwise. 
This morning, the morning of the ball, 
while I was dusting the drawing-room, I 
went to the window, which was wide open, 
to shake out my duster, and there, loiter- 
ing by the gate, was Mr. Gurrage—at nine 
o’clock. What could he be doing? He 
jumped back as if he had seen me in my 
night-gown. I suppose it was because of my 
apron, and the big cambric cap I always 
wear to keep the dust from getting into my 
hair. A flash came to me—why not get it 
over now. He would probably not be so af- 
fectionate in broad daylight as at the ball. 


When it was over my face burned—all the 
bottles of Lubin in grandmamma’s cupboard 
would not wash off the stain of that kiss, 
I felt. I serubbed my face until it was 
crimson, and then I heard grandmamma’s 
voice and had to pull myself together. 

I have always said she had hawk’s eyes; 
they see everything, even with the blinds 
down in her room. When I went in she 
noticed my red lids and asked me the cause 
of them. 

“Mr. Gurrage has been here and has 
asked me to marry him, grandmamma,” I 
said. 

“At this hour in the morning! 
does the young man mean?” 

“He saw me dusting the Sévres from the 
road and came in.” 

Grandmamma kissed me—a thing of the 
greatest rareness. 

“My child,” she said, “try and remember 
to accept fate without noise. Now go and 


What 
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rest until breakfast or you will not be pret- 
ty for your ball to-night.” 


Il 

It is difficult to judge of a thing when 
your mind is prejudiced on any point. Balls 
may be delightful, but my first ball con- 
tained hours which I can only look back 
upon as a nightmare. 

One dance succeeded another—numbers of 
which I had to spend with my fiancé, but, 
warned by my first experience, I always pre- 
tended a great thirst, or a desire to see the 
rooms, or an obligation to return to the Mar- 
quis, and so went to no more sitting-out 
places. 

“ Ah! here you are,” said Lady Tilchester. 
“T have been wanting to find you to intro- 
duce—” At that moment an old gentleman 
guffawed loudly near us, and so I did not 
catch the name she said, but we bowed, and 
the tall man asked me if I would dance that 
one with him. 

Without the least hesitation I disen- 
gaged my hand from the arm of Augustus 
(he likes to walk thus on every occasion), 
and said, “ Yes.” 

“Oh! I say,” said my fiancé, with the 
savage look in his face, “ you were going to 
dance with me.” 

Then Lady Tilchester interfered—what a 
dear and kind soul she must have! She 
said so sweetly, as if Augustus was a prince, 
“ Won’t you accept me as a substitute, Mr. 
Gurrage?” 

Augustus was overcome with pride, and 
relinquished me with the best grace. 

Now it was really bliss dancing with this 
man; we swam along, swiftly and smoothly. 

I could no longer see the walls; a maze of 
lights was all my vision grasped—I felt 
bewildered—happy. We stopped a moment 
and he bent down and smiled at me. 

“You look as if you liked dancing,” he 
said. “Poor Lady Tilchester is being 
mauled by that bear in your place.” 

I laughed. “TI love dancing.” 

“T seldom do this sort of thing,” he con- 
tinued, “but you are a beautiful mover,” 
and we began again. 

When it was over we went and sat down 
in the very alcove of my first dance with 
Augustus. I had no uneasiness this time! 

I can’t say what there was about my 
partner—a whimsical humor, a slight mock- 
ing sound in his voice, which pleased me; 
he took nothing seriously; everything he 
said was as light as a thistle-down; he re- 
minded me of the wit of grandmamma and 
the Marquis; we got on beautifully. 

He asked me if I was staying at Brackney 
or Henchhurst, and when I said no, that I 
lived only a few miles off, he seemed so 
surprised. 

His brown hair crimps nicely and is 
rather gray above the ears, but he does 
not look very old, perhaps not more than 
thirty-five or so, and now that one can see 
both his eyes, one realizes that they are 
rather attractive. A grayish, greeny-blue, 
with black edges, and such black eyelashes. 
They are as clear as clear, and I am sure 
he is a cat and can see in the dark. He 
laughed at some of the people, even the ones 
who think themselves great, and he made 
me feel that he and I were the same and 
on a plane by ourselves, which was delight- 
ful. All this time I did not know his name, 
nor he mine. He had been away in the 
smoking-room most of the evening, he said, 
playing bridge. 

The Marquis is teaching it to grandmam- 
ma out of a book, but I do not care for 
cards—and it seemed to me such a dull way 
to spend a ball. I told him so. 

“T like this better,” he said, quite sim- 
ply, “but then at most balls one does not 
meet a dainty marquise out of the eigh- 
teenth century. Let me see, was there not 
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a story of the great Dumas about a demot- 
selle @honneur of Marie Antoinette? I don’t 
remember her name or her history, but she 
became the Comtesse de Charny. Now I 
shall think of you by that name— the 
Comtesse de Charny. Tell me, Comtesse, 
does it not shock your senses, our modern 
worship of that excellent, useful, comfort- 
able fellow, the Golden Calf?” 

“T don’t know anything at all about him 
—who is he?” I said. 

“Qh, he is a Jew, or a Turk, or an Afri- 
can millionaire—any one with a hundred 
thousand a year.” 

I thought of Augustus—“ calf” seemed 
just the word for him. 

I laughed. 

“ We have a beautiful example of one here 
to-night,” he continued; “indeed, you were 
dancing with him—the bear who mauled 
Lady Tilchester. How did you get to know 
such a person?” 

My heart gave a bound. 

“T am engaged to Mr. Gurrage,” I said, 
in a half voice, but raising my head. 

Oh, the surprise and—and disgust in his 
eyes! 

Then, I don’t know what he saw in my 
face. I tried only to look calm and indif- 
ferent, but the contempt went out of his 
manner, his eyes softened, and he put out 
his hand and touched my fingers very 
gently. 

“Oh, you poor little white Comtesse!” he 
said. 

I ought to have been furious. 
rule, angers. me so that it would render 
me capable of being torn to pieces by lions 
without flinching; but I am ashamed—oh! 
so ashamed!—to say that tears sprang up 
into my eyes—tears! Mercifully, grand- 
mamma will never know. 

“Come,” I said, and we rose and walked 
down the corridor. There we met Augustus, 
with a face like thunder. He had been look- 
ing everywhere for me, he said. It appeared 
we had been sitting out for two dances. 

“You promised me this one more turn,” 
said the tall man, quite unabashed; “ they 
are playing a charming valse.” 

“She is engaged to me,” growled Au- 
gustus. 

“No, I am not,” I said, smiling into his 
angry face; “I am quite my own mistress 
as regards whom I dance with. I will come 
back when it is finished and you shall have 
the next one,” and I walked off with my 
friend of the knife. 

Whether my fiancé stood there and swore 
or not, I do not know; I did not look 
back. We did not speak a word until the 
dance was finished, my partner and I. Then 
he said: 

“Thank you, little lady. We have, at 
all events, snatched some few good mo- 
ments out of this evening. Now, I suppose, 
we must return to your—bear.” 

Augustus was standing by the buffet 
drinking champagne when we caught sight 
of him. We stepped for a moment out of 
his view behind some palms. 

“ Good-by, Comtesse.” 

“ Good-by,” I said. “Will you tell me 
your name? I did not hear it—” 

“My name! Oh, my name in Antony 
Thornhirst—why do you start?” 

“J—did not start—good-by—” 

“No, you shall not go until you tell me 
why you started! And your name, too; I 
do not know it, either!” 

“ Ambrosine de Calincourt Athelstan.” 

He knitted his level eyebrows as if trying 
to recall something and absently began to 
pull the knife out of his pocket. Augustus 
was coming towards us. 

“Yes—” I said—“but it is too late— 
good-by.” 

The look of indifference, the rather mock- 
ing smile, the sans souci, which are the chief 
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Pity, as a 


characteristics of his face, altered. I left 


him puzzled—moved. 


Grandmamma was awake, propped up in 
bed, her hair still powdered and her lace 
night-cap on, when the Marquis and I got 
home. I leaned over the rail and told her 
all about the ball. The Marquis sat in the 
arm-chair by the fire. 

“ And where is your promised bouquet, my 
child?” she asked. 

I faltered. 

“Well, you see, grandmamma, I put it 
in a chair after the beginning, and Mrs. 
Gurrage sat on it, so I thought perhaps, as 
it was all mashed, I could leave it behind.” 

Grandmamma laughed; she was pleased, I 
could see, that the evening had gone off 
without a fiasco. 

“T met Sir Antony Thornhirst,” I said. 

The blue mark appeared vividly and sud- 
denly round grandmamma’s mouth—she shut 
her eyes for a moment. I rushed to her. 

“Oh, dear grandmamma,” I said, “ what 
ean I do?” 

She drank something out of a glass be- 
side her and then said, in rather a weak 
voice, 

“You were saying you met your kinsman 
—and what was he like, Ambrosine?” 

“ Well, he was tall and very straight, and 
had small ears and—er—a fairish mustache 
that was brushed up a little away from his 
lips, and—and cat’s eyes, and — brown, 
crimpy hair, getting a little gray.” 

“Yes, yes; but I mean what sort of a 
man?” 

“Oh! a gentleman.” 

* But of course.” 

“ Well, he laughed at everything, and call- 
ed me an eighteenth-century comtesse.” 

“Did he know who you were?” 

“No, not till the end, and then I do not 
think he realized that I was a connection of 
his.” 

To be Continued. 





The Fire on the New East 
River Bridge 


Tre importance and costliness of the new 
East River Bridge, the urgent necessity for 
its immediate completion, and the spectacu- 
lar display of the flames by which it was 
attacked recently have caused the press to 
give unusual prominence to a fire which de- 
stroyed little property and no life. The 
bridge has a total length of about 7200 
feet, which includes nearly a mile of via- 
ducts resembling elevated railroads, four 
large shore spans, and the great suspension 
span. It will contain about 88,000,000 
pounds of steel, and will have been finished 
in about seven years at a cost of $20,000,- 
000, a little over half of which is for land. 

Thirty-seven strands were adjusted with 
great accuracy to the required length, po- 
sition and strain, and were then bound to- 
gether to form a single solid cable 18% 
inches in diameter and 3000 feet long. Each 
cable is thus built up of 7696 parallel 
straight wires made of steel having a 
strength of 200,000 pounds per square inch, 
three times as much as is usually required 
for railroad bridges, and much greater than 
has ever before been used for such a purpose. 
Each cable weighs about 2,500,000 pounds, 
and cost $350,000. It has a strength of 
50,000,000 pounds, enough to lift six armored 
steel cruisers like the Olympia, with full 
complements of ordnance, men, and stores, 
but has a working load of only 10,000,000 
pounds. 

The cables are coated with special paint, 
and wound spirally with three thicknesses 
of narrow water-proofed duck, welded to- 
gether at the edges with a hot iron. Outside 
the duck is a cylindrical steel shel! which 











had nearly all been put on when a workman 
dropped a lighted match on top of the New 
York tower and started a fire which de- 
stroyed the timber platform, paint, and oil 
there. The burning of some braces allowed 
the massive main cables to drop a few inches 
on the temporary foot-walk bridges. Their 
cables, already weakened by being heated 
red-hot across the tower top, were broken, 
and allowed the foot-bridges to collapse and 
hang in festoons from the main cables. 
About thirty men were at work on or near 
the top of the tower, and tried in vain to 
extinguish the fire. Some of them, as well 
as the firemen and one man who was in the 
middle of the foot-bridge when it collapsed, 
were in great peril, but all escaped unin- 
jured. The great height of the flames and 
the shower of white-hot pieces of steel and 
blazing timbers, dropping through the dark- 
ness into the river, made a brilliant and un- 
precedented spectacle. The inflammable ma- 
terials consumed made such an intense heat 
that it was feared the high-tempered steel 
of the cable wires was dangerously injured, 
but it has been found that neither the cables 
nor any other parts of the permanent struc- 
ture were seriously damaged. 





Finance 


Arter what the financial editors of the 
daily press took great delight in calling 
the débdcle of last week, it was to be ex- 
pected that the stock-market should settle 
into a state of dulness and _ incertitude. 
Prices underwent a severe decline as the 
result of heavy, and in some cases precipi- 
tate, liquidation. The fact that the general 
public was not so greatly affected by the 
slump as on previous occasions prevented 
the usual harrowing stories of the shorn 
lambs and the ruined homes of hapless 
stock-gamblers told after a sharp break 
in the market. The reason, of course, was 
that the public was not “in” the market 
very heavily, hence the losses fell on other 
shoulders. Taking a score of active stocks, 
representative railway and _ industrial 
shares, it is found that the average price 
declined slightly more than five points in 
as many days, making a fall of some six- 
teen points from the high figures of last 
September, when the reckless operations of 
the Western “ plungers ” had begun to alarm 
the conservative element in Wall Street. 
From the highest prices of the year, the de- 
cline amounted to no less than twenty-one 
points, which is indeed so severe a fall 
that the very conservatives who professed 
alarm over the rising tide some time ago 
may well wonder whether last week’s quota- 
tions did not mark the low point. The 
liquidation which was responsible for the 
decline came mainly from the large Western 
operators and their followers in Chicago 
and elsewhere. There was no new develop- 
ment to which the violent selling move- 
ment could be attributed. A house of cards 
had been erected. One gave way, and the 
others toppled over. For some weeks it 
had been evident that sooner or later this 
must happen, and the wonder is that it did 
not come earlier. The only moral to be 
drawn from the lesson is that against nat- 
ural conditions no human combination can 
long prevail. By sheer brute force of dol- 
lars and the swaggering over-confidence that 
came from past successes, a few audacious 
speculators endeavored to stimulate wide- 
spread stock-gambling in stocks at a time 
clearly unseasonable and unpropitious for 
such operations. It was not the banks 
which forced the liquidation in the stock- 
market. It was the condition of the money-. 
market which forced the banks to strength- 
cn their own position. The Treasury De- 
partment having extended all the relief at 
its command, and the situation for a variety 
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of reasons requiring further strengthening 
of the bank reserves, the banks turned to 
the stock-market for relief, to be effected, 
of course, by contracting loans made on 
Stock Exchange collateral. The banks call- 
ed loans. The pools and the cliques had 
to sell stocks. As one after another did 
so, prices meanwhile falling, the others be- 
came frightened, and the strong, as well as 
the’ weak, let go. For some time past the 
efforts of the banks have been bent tow- 
ard checking speculation in stocks and tow- 
ard preventing, or, rather, postponing, gold 
exports. They unwisely encouraged bor- 
rowing by, speculators in August and Sep- 
tember, only to discourage them later, act- 
ually in self-defence. And gold exports 
they have so far avoided by various devices. 
To-day, as it should have been in Septem- 
ber, it is the uncertainty as to the money- 
market which prevents operations for the 
rise in stocks. To be sure, prices have 
fallen substantially, but it is not so much 
that stocks are very cheap to-day as that 
they were much too dear two months ago. 
There are, of course, individual exceptions. 

It is but natural that, after the painful 
process of last week, the stock-market 
should be quiet and without a strongly 
marked price tendency. That the financial 
atmosphere has been greatly cleared by the 
liquidation scarcely need be pointed out. 
Much of the danger which menaced the en- 
tire community has disappeared, by means 
of the “healthy reaction ” which proved so 
unhealthy to the bank accounts of a few 
dozen of self-styled optimists. Such being 
the case, the only consideration possible is 
of factors bearing upon the general situa- 
tion. 

The volume of business, present and pro- 
spective, reported by the various trade au- 
thorities indicates no abatement in the 
prosperous activity of the country. Rail- 
way earnings are still, on the whole, run- 
ning ahead of last year’s. The advances in 
wages voluntarily made by the largest rail- 
way systems are of importance not merely 
as indicating the recognition of the higher 
cost of living to the wage-earner, but as 
proving that the railroads expect to do a 
heavy business for some time to come. That 
the advanced wages will increase operating 
expenses goes without saying, but this 
should not dismay holders of stocks any 
more than the idle talk that the railroads 
are in reality forestalling extortionate de- 
mands from labor later on. Increased wages 
mean increased consumption of commodities, 
and therefore increased traffic. The mone- 
tary situation, though delicate, cannot be 
considered so alarming. The banks’ loans 
are less by $12,000,000, and their reserve 
greater by $8,000,000, than they were a 
year ago. Had not money rates kept as 
high as they have ruled of late, we should 
have had gold exports, which the banks de- 
sire to postpone as much as they desired 
to check over-speculation in stocks, and for 
the same reason, namely, to enable them 
to strengthen their reserves. It looks, too, 
as if the volume of our imports will from 
now on decrease, and exports of agricultural 
products, particularly corn, must increase 
very materially before the end of the year, 
to the great benefit of the international 
trade situation and of our ability to pay 
back to Europe money borrowed by the 
financial syndicates. The _ stock - market, 
therefore, is logically waiting for develop- 
ments. If nothing is done to hamper the 
banks we should have much better mone- 
tary conditions next January. Of course a 
sudden turn for the worse in any quarter 
would be reflected by stock prices. But a 
“waiting market” always means dulness 
and irregularity within a relatively narrow 
range, and apparently that is what is be- 
fore the financial community for the next 
six or eight weeks. 
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Thanksgiving Day 
Thoughts Grave and Gay 


Now the Turkey roosting low 
Finds his spirit full of woe; 
Notes that popularity 

Is not all ’tis said to be; 
Wishes that he had been wise 
In his corn-fed Paradise. 
He’d by far the wiser been 
Had he rested ’mongst the lean; 
Had he dieted a bit, 

Keeping all his muscles fit, 
*Stead of, like a prideful flat, 
Gorging until plump and fat! 


See! In state at last he lies, 
Flanked about by pumpkin pies; 
Flanked with fresh-cut celery, 
Giblet sauce and cranberry; 
Covered with a pall of crisp; 
Here and there a parsley wisp 
Lying softly on his breast; 
Stuffed with spice and nuts of chest— 
Poor old Turkey! Victim he 

Of his gobbling vanity. 

Out upon the frosty field 
Gladiators stand revealed; 
Tough of limb and keen of eye, 
Strong of heart, alert and spry; 
Seeking, striving for the goal 
That alone shall sate the soul; 
Cheering hosts on every side 
Voicing Alma Mater’s pride 


‘In her sons of brawn and brain 


Struggling there with might and main: 
Staking all upon the sphere: 
Here a limb, and there an ear, 
Here an eye, and there a nose, 
Then a rib, and sundry toes— 
Nothing in the manly frame 

But is put into the game; 
Nothing’s grudged so that the bay 
Alma Mater seeks to-day 

Rests upon her brow to-night— 
Emblem of a glorious fight. 


In the hovels of the poor, 

Homes that suffer and endure; 

In the figures old and bent 

In the squalid tenement: 

In the mansions proud and great 
Of the men of mart and state: 

On the sea, and on the land; 

In the forest, on the strand; 

On the quiet country lane; 

On the busy streets of pain; 

*Mid the bustle and the din 
*Mongst the Saints and them that sin: 
From the right and from the wrong, 
Blending in a common song, 

Rises high the anthem’s ring 

That a grateful people sing. 

Praise for blessings not a few 

That have showered from the blue. 
Praise from men who’ve suffered much, 
Yet have felt the kindly touch 

Of the great benignant Hand 

That hath so caressed the land. 
Those who’ve felt the chill of wrong 
Still are joining in the song; 

For the heart that’s strong and true, 
In the moment of its rue, 

Though in darkness it may grope, 
Holds the courage yet to Hope! 


Gladsome day for young and old, 

Whether winds be soft or cold; 

Day that gives a Nation pause 

For its grateful “ Deo Laus”: 

Day that brings us face to face 

With the Fount of Love and Grace— 

It were blessing past compare 

That we have a day so rare: 

Day from others all apart 

Given over to the Heart; 

To a realizing sense 

Of the great beneficence 

Of the Hand divine above 

That hath ruled us but through Love. 
JoHN KeEnprIcK BANGS. 
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A New Biography 


A Doffed Coronet 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN 





EMPRESS” 


The opening scenes of the book are laid in Egypt during the period following the 
Arabi Pasha rebellion, when Cairo was a hotbed of international intrigue and of 
diplomatic strife, and in this the author and her husband play an active and inter- 
esting part. After suffering financial reverses, the young couple establish them- 
selves in America, where they are temporarily reduced to the ranks of the toilers. 
From this moment on the book becomes a continuously clever and extremely 
amusing account of how a woman born and bred in the highest stratum of the 
European great world may cheerfully and gracefully adapt herself to the sordid 
exigencies of poverty. 


Mlustrated. Ornamented Cloth, $2.25 net (postage extra) 
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‘ Reflections "—their wit, humor, and, above all, their bright, keen observation 
—not only abundantly fulfil the promise of the author’s former work, but will 
win for the author hundreds and hundreds of new admirers. It is a love story, 
pure and tender, told in the author’s inimitable way, illumined by sympathetic 
analysis of maidenly emotions. 
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THE LADY WITH BOA 


From the etching by Helleu 
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On the Line running from Samois to Fontainebleau, near Paris, France 


The Electric-Trolley Omnibus 


don and other cities abroad, including Berlin, Germany, 

where storage batteries have been employed for supplying the 
necessary power. The enormous weight of these heavy lead batter- 
ies have, however, prevented their extensive use, and storage-bat- 
tery traction has been largely abandoned on this account, although 
for pleasure avtomobiles they are extensively used both in this 
country and in Europe. 

For passenger and freight traffic, the electric omnibus and truck 
is making some headway abroad in rural districts and in small vil- 
lages by employing overhead trolley-wires, but doing away with the 
tracks entirely. Trailers for freight have been used with good re- 
sults, and this suggests the idea 
that possibly in this country, 


Tivn have been many electric omnibuses operated in Lon- 


gardless of the speed. The flexible cable is in this way always with- 
out too much slack and at the proper distance from the ground, 
leaving plenty of room for turning out for vehicles met and those 
passed by the carriage. 

The time taken for the journey is about twenty minutes, and 
the number of car kilometers run is 8398, while the total energy 
used is 5431 kilowatt-hours, or .64 kilowatts hours per car kilo- 
meter. It is said that the low expense of equipment of a line of 
this character make it of particular value for country districts, 
where an expensive track construction would be prohibitive on 
account of the small amount of traffic which would be obtainable. 

The cost of this line of five kilometers’ length, including the two 

electric omnibuses and barns, 
was less than 100,000 frances. 





when the roads have been suffi- 
ciently improved, lines from 
farms to cities may be equipped 
with overhead conductors, and 
farmers of a progressive turn 
may equip their wagons and 
other vehicles with motors, trol- 
ley-poles, ete., and bring their 
garden truck to the city mar- 
ket, paying for the necessary 
power at reasonable rates. 
Several trolley omnibus sys- 
tems are operating in France, 
Italy, and Germany, and other 
countries with varying degrees 
of success. The system of 
Lombard-Gerin in France util- 
izes two overhead wires, one 
positive and one negative, and 
an electric-motor trolley trav- 
els ahead on these conductors, 
instead of being towed along 








The Compagnie De Traction 
par Trolley Automoteur gives 
the ratio of expenses to receipts 
as fifty-eight per cent., and 
quote the following as the ex- 
pense of operation for this 
kind of a line. The electrical 
energy at 25 centimes per kilo- 
watt hour amounts to 1355 
franes and 25 centimes, or .161 
centimes per car kilometer. 
The repair expenses of the car- 
riages are given as about 776 
franes, or .092 centimes per car 
kilometer; and the working of 
the omnibuses, with one man 
per vehicle, is given as 456 
franes, or .054 centimes per 
car kilometer, while the general 
expenses amount to 307 franes 
and 55 centimes, or .036 cen- 
times per car kilometer. This 








behind the omnibus, and_ this 
motor trolley is self-propelling. 
It is operated by a three-phase 
induction motor, and con- 
ductors are carried down from 
this trolley by a cable to the omnibus, which is equipped with motors 
upon its frame, which propel the vehicle. In this Lombard-Gerin 
system the trolley-truck rides upon the two overhead wires, as 
noted in the accompanying illustration. 

The German system of trolley omnibuses and trucks of Max 
Schiemann, an engineer of Dresden, and also that of Siemens and 
Halske of Berlin, utilize two overhead trolley-poles pressing up- 
wards against the two overhead wires, and thus differs from the 
French system. 

The line from the village of Samois to the railway bridge at 
Fontainebleau is about five kilometers long, and is equipped on the 
overhead trolley system of Lombard-Gerin. As above mentioned, 
the trolley or truck usual on the double trolley-wires is made self- 
propelling. The car or omnibus is driven by a double motor by a 
five-hundred-volt direct current. The double motor is arranged to 
act as a rotary transformer, supplying the necessary three-phase 
current for operating the overhead trolley motor. 

The trolley motor speed is therefore varied directly with the 
speed of the car, and keeps continually ahead of the omnibus re- 


A Freight ’Bus on the Bielathalbahn, near Dresden, Germany 
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makes a total expense of 2895 
francs, or .343 centimes per car 
kilometer. 

In Italy there is an omnibus 
electric trolley-line constructed 
on the Max Schiemann system, and is known as the Electricita 
Alta Italia, and recently an electric trolley omnibus line twelve 
kilémeters long was placed in operation in Germany, extending 
along the beautiful valley of Bielathal, between the villages of 
Kénigstein, Hiitten, and Kénigsbrunn. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the omnibuses of this line. In passing another 
electric "bus it is necessary, of course, to remove the trolley-poles 
for an instant while it passes, it only being necessary to steer to 
one side, as the poles are of sufficient length to allow a movement 
of about three meters from the trolley-line. The controller is 
similar to that used for trolley street-railway cars of small size. 

The speed of the passenger cars is twelve kilometers per hour 
usually, and the vehicles for carrying freight operate at from 
eight to ten kilometers per hour. The omnibuses each hold twen- 
ty-six persons. The freight trucks of the Bielathalbahn weigh load- 
ed 5000 kilograms. The cost of construction of this form of 
electric omnibus trolley-line is only about 25,000 marks per kilo- 
meter, while a similar railway-line for steam power would cost 
from 60,000 to 80,000 marks per kilometer. 






















Destruction of Timber upon 


Western Forest Reserves 
See page 1775 

ON several of the Western forest reserva- 
tions the Department of Agriculture finds it- 
self confronted with a serious problem. 
More especially is this problem prominent 
in the reserve of the Black Hills in South 
Dakota and Wyoming. An_ insignificant 
little beetle scarcely a quarter of an inch 
long threatens the life of a mighty in- 
dustry. It is a battle royal between the 
department and the little bug. Up to the 

present time the little bug has won out. 
The Black Hills forest reserve is a type 
of the other Western reserves, of which 
there are forty-eight in the United States. 
It does more business in the way of timber 
sales than the forty-eight others combined. 
(Continued on page 1803.) 





ApDvicE 10 MOTHERS.—MkS. WLNSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUr 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 











THE MOTHER’S FRIEND | 
when nature’s supply fails, is BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND | 
CONDENSED MILK. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants, 
according to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed on | 
EAGLE BRAND will show a steady gain in weight.—[Adv.] | 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without | 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
ant Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 West 38th St. 
—[ Adv. 





INACTIVE liver, depressed spirits—make both_ right with 
AsgorTtT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. The genuine 
ABBOTT’S will revolutionize the system.—[ Adv.] 


A Gay picnic cannot be held without a few bottles of 
Cook’s CHAMPAGNE, IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry. It is sparkling 
and delicious.—[Adv.] 











Use BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


have, if you could have your 





would you rather. 
choice, transparent skin or per- 
fect features? 

All the world would choose. 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the the best complex- 


ion Nature has for you. 


Sold all over the world. 





Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
1o lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Scientific Bread Machine 





Compan 
s 52nd & Media Sts,, Philadelphia 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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fies while it cleanses. 








Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a 
sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which puri- 


It is soap perfection. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 

















CHICAGO 


AND 


NEW YORK 


PAU 


HOURS 


“20th Century Limited” 


A train for 
busy people 


Saves a Day 


You can transact a half day’s business in Chicago and get to New York next 
morning in time for a full day’s business in that city—and vice versa. 

If there is any truth in the old adage—‘‘Time is money”’—the service of the 
**20th Century Limited’’ will make it good. 

Five Sumptuous Cars—affording all the conveniences of the leading hotels, 
Leaves Chicago. bee = 12:30 P. M.—Arrives New York, 9:30 next morning 


Leaves New York, dai 


y, 2:45 P. M.—Arrives Chicago, 9:45 next morning 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
and New York Central R. R. 


For “ Book of Trains,” or information about travel over the Lake Shore, 
address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 








CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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CHOICE ANTIQUES. 2"¢ Old Furniture, Clocks, 


* Mirrors, China, Brasses, Cover- 
lets, &c. Photos furnished. I. ELTING, Saugerties, | | i 


THE “SOHMERK” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON 


Who 1s playing the title role in Harriet Ford and E. F. Boddington’s dramatization of Mary Johnston’s novel Audrey,” 
at the Madison Square Theatre this week 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


“8 A EB. BRS CO CO Ax?’ 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 173 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
























For sale by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers. 


Soft as silk. 


Samples of this muslin 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin 


79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 


Fine as linen— 


mailed free on application. 
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(Continued from page 1801.) 
Nebraska, Wyoming, eastern Montana, and 
the two Dakotas are practically treeless 
States. Almost their entire timber supply 
has heretofore been obtained from the Black 
Hills reserve. 

To the mining interests of the Black Hills 
the reserve is of even more importance. 
South Dakota ranks fourth among the 
world’s great gold-producing districts. The 
precious metal is mined exclusively within 
the limits of the Black Hills, a section of 
country not over a hundred miles square, 
which is probably richer in natural re- 
sources than any other land of its size 
on the globe. Of these resources, the vast 
pine forest which almost entirely covers 
the Hills is first in industrial impor- 
tance, not only because it supplies the sur- 
rounding treeless States with timber, but 
more because of its vital connection with 
South Dakota’s mining interests. Any 
danger which menaces the forest is a menace 
to the vast gold-mining interest as well. 

This is just the problem which confronts 
the department now. The reserve contains 
nearly a million and a half acres. It is 
estimated that upon the north half about 
eighty per cent. of the timber is now dead 
or dying, all because of the little bug men- 
tioned at first. What the final outcome 
will be it is difficult to prophesy at the 
present time. The thing uppermost in the 
minds of those most interested is the devis- 
ing of some method by which the young 
timber, or “ regrowth,” as it is called, may 
be saved from complete destruction. Should 
this be impossible and the mountains become 
denuded of timber, the gold-mines of South 
Dakota will be small producers compared 
with what they have been in the past. At 
present the monthly output from one great 
mine alone is $250,000. 

The ore mined in the Black Hills is of 
the sort known as “ free milling.” In other 
words, it is so soft it can be easily crushed 
to a powder between heavy stamps and the 
gold washed out by water. To be a trifle 
more explicit, the dirty water with the ore 
in solution is allowed to run over large cop- 
per plates covered with quicksilver. ‘As the 
liquid passes over the plates the quicksil- 
ver catches the gold. Once in two weeks 
the doughy, sticky “ amalgam,” as the com- 
bination of gold and quicksilver is cailed, 
is scraped off the plates by men employed for 
the purpose, who are known as “ amalga- 
mators.” Needless to say, the amalga- 
mators are about the most trustworthy men 


employed by any gold-mining company. 
Their chances to steal are unlimited. A 


man can carry away enough gold under his 
finger-nails to insure him a comfortable in- 
come in addition to his wages. After the 
amalgam is scraped from the plates it is 
moulded into balls four or five inches in 


diameter and sent to the retort-house. Here 
the two metals are separated, the gold 


being moulded into bricks and sent to the 
United States mint, while the quicksilver is 
again used to coat the copper plates. 
Obviously this is a very inexpensive 
method of treating ores, Much of the ore 
mined in the Black Hills is of a very low 
grade and does not run over $3 50 in gold 
to the ton. Except by a very cheap process 
it would be impossible to successfully 
operate some of the greatest mines. Three 
things are necessary for the profitable re- 
duction of these ores,—an abundance of 
(Continued on page 1805.) 
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DORFLINGER & SONS 


ARTISTIC PIECES AND 
ENCASED SETS OF HOLIDAY 





and 5 WEST NINETEENTH STREET 
CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ROYAL L. LEGRAND 


‘GLASSWARE! 
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CouNTs 







HIMSELF 







AS 


FORTUNE'S 









FAVORITR 







WHOSE 







PLEASURE 







"TIs 





Made in 
Many Flavors 







NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 






Large.clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 












Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 





(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
only... 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 





LEGHORN, ITALY 





1803 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The Tobacco Centre of America 









































of the fragrant weed to 

know that the largest loose- 
leaf tobacco market in the world 
is situated on this side of the 
continent, in the Old Dominion 
State Virginia. In the extreme 
south, almost on the border di- 
viding North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, snugly settled on the 
banks of the river from which 
the place takes its name, Dan- 
ville has won the distinction of 
being the tobacco centre. For 
many miles around the town, 
plantations with thousands of 
tobacco hills flourishing can be 
seen. 

From early dawn, and some- 
times as early as two o'clock, a 
strange procession begins — its 
long march from the far-distant 
plantations. It is the farmers 
sending their crops to the ware- 
house. The horses, sure-footed 
by long familiarity, trot along 


| T may be of interest to lovers 


with slackened reins, while their lord and master, perched high 
upon the seat, sleeps as contentedly as a child in its mother’s 
arms. Now and then an old “ uncle” 
placidly by the side of his team of “ Virginia creepers,”—two sleek, 
Many a time an early traveller 
will hear, far in the distanee, softened and mellowed by the heavy 


well-fed, and good-natured oxen. 














The Great Danville, Virginia, Tobacco Auction-Room 


ean be encountered walking 


air, a musical cadence of a happy 
“nigger,” and maybe his wife— 
who many times accompanies him 
to market and also assists in 
dispensing of the cash. The voice 
of a negro is singularly beautiful. 
No gruff,throaty tones,no twang, 
but clear, mellow. reverberant, 
and musical through the fragrant 
tobaecco-saturated air sounds the 
note of happiness and prosperity. 

Danville has only about 25,000 
population, but this population 
can boast the fact that their 
ideal little city on the river Dan 
has eleven leaf -tobacco ware- 
houses, from which the sales last 
year brought in $3,648,738 88, 
and fifteen leaf-export factories, 
which stem and export about 
fifty-five per cent. of the crop, 
besides handling a large percent- 
age of the domestic business. 
The total number of leaf-dealers 
can be put at about eighty-five. 
There are also chewing - tobacco 


factories, where the famous Virginia plug and twist are brought to 
perfection, and sent to all parts of the world. While the ery of 
‘hard times ” has been general in the whole country during the past 
few vears, this tobacco centre, with its wonderful resources which 
cater to the pleasure of mankind, has held its head above water, 
and does not know what it means to be anything but prosperous. 




















Trial Trip of the Submarine Boat ‘* Adder” 


In Peconic Bay, Long Island, New York, last week the Navy Department carried out extensive and successful trials of several submarine torpedo-boats, and 
this picture represents the ‘‘ Adder” at full speed on the surface of the Bay 


1804 


Copyright, 1902, by George Grantham Bain 
















(Continued from page 1803.) 
water, an unlimited ore supply, and plenty 
of timber. These the Black Hills have always 
been able to furnish. With either one lack- 
ing, the value of South Dakota’s gold-mines 
will be seriously decreased. In many _ lo- 
calities the mountains are literally honey- 
combed with mining shafts and tunnels. 
Owing to the soft nature of both the ore 
deposits and the surrounding formations, all 
shafts and tunnels must be timbered. Other- 
wise frequent cave-ins would result, and 
the lives of the men working underground 
would not be safe from one moment to an- 
other. ‘“ Lagging” is the mining term by 
which the logs used in timbering excava- 
tions are known. Millions of feet of pine 
timber are cut each year from the reserve. 
From this statement of facts coneerning the 
mines of South Dakota, the incalculable 
value of not only this, but of other West- 
ern reserves as well, may be readily under- 
stood. 

As yet the inhabitants of these States are 
loath to believe that the destruction of the 
pine timber by the beetles will not in some 
way be checked. Western people are pro- 
verbially optimistic. They have been 
obliged to place their dependence upon fate 
in so many instances that it seems impos- 
sible to them that the magnificent old pine 
forests should go down before the attack 
of a murderous small bug. Yet such is the 
case. The Department of the Interior has 
placed in the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture the stamping out of the pest 
if possible. Technically the bug is known 
as Dendroctonus ponderosa. In plain Eng- 
lish it is designated as the pine-destroying 
beetle of the Black Hills. This last is 
rather a misnomer. The beetle has appear- 
ed in Oregon and in Colorado, where it is 
engaged in the same sort of destruction, 
though in a less aggravated form. The 
adult is rather thick, in color varying from 
a dark brown to black; in length, from 
one-sixth to one-quarter of an inch. No 
insect pest known to science is capable of 
such widespread and irreparable destruc- 
tion. Grasshoppers are nothing in com- 
parison. Most of the evil they accomplish 
is upon short-lived vegetable growths, and 
is easily made good by Nature herself the 
year after. Yellow-fever or cholera bacilli 
are no more fatal to the human family. 

Much as do bees, the insects settle in 
swarms upon healthy pines. The size of 
a tree matters nothing. They attack all 
with deadly impartiality. In pairs, they 
bore through the outer bark and then be- 
gin the excavation of burrows up and down 
through the inner bark or sap layer, which 
is really the life of the tree. Twenty minutes 
after the swarm settles on a tree every 
insect has disappeared from sight in the 
soft outer bark. As they dig their cruel 
way in, the sound they make is like the 
patter of rain-drops. Little heaps of bor- 
ings, which closely resemble sawdust, at the 
base of the tree are the only traces of 
their attack unless one searches closely for 
the openings. From the moment they settle 
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ciently aged, half-fermented -- ferments 
on the stomach, causing biliousness and 


headaches. 


Schlitz Beer is well aged. 


There is beer that’s not pure--- not free 
from bacilli. 


But Schlitz Beer is pure. 


None but the costliest materials 
go into Schlitz Beer—the best of 
barley, hops and yeast. A partner 
in our business selects them. 


We spend more on cleanliness 
alone than the whole cost of brew- 


ing without it. 


We cool Schlitz Beer in plate sterilize every bottle after it is 
glass rooms, and filter all the air sealed. Sterilized beer can’t have 
that touches it. 


Yet 
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Beer Is flealthful 


But a “green beer’--- beer insufhi- 


It’s not good for you. 


That’s an extreme precaution. 


We age it for months, at a tem- 
perature of 34 degrees, before we 
market it. 


' That’s a heavy expense. 
Then we filter the beer, then 


germs in it. 


Schlitz Beer --- brewed with all these 
precautions, that double the 
cost of the brewing --- 
costs you no more than 
common beer, if you 

will ask for it. 
Ask for the brew- 

ery bottling. 














The superiority of Diamond 
Single Tube fires will be found 
in our Double Tube Detachable 


DIAMOND [TIRE 


ae for valuable opinions of users. 
HE UBBER 
Diamond R Co. ef 


AKRON, ’ York-1717 Broadway S 
OHI. -234 Congress St. 


-41 Court Street 
phia-435 N.Broad: St. 
Detroil- 10 Woodward Ave. — 
Chicago- 

Denver - 165 


Clevelandan Euclid Ave. 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo 
























COOKING. 
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Pabst 
New Malt 
Beer 


Made by a new malting process, in 
a new malt-house, under absolutely 


perfect conditions. 


Our malting process requires eight 
days at an increased cost of 20 per 
cent over other methods of four and 


five days. 


The better the malt the better the 








The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. Itis 

soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Witliams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








a tree is doomed. In all nature there is no 
more pathetic ruin. One hundred, two 
hundred, years a pine-tree must exist 
before it is of any commercial value. The 
vicissitudes of time but demonstrate the 
might of its vitality. In the breath of the 
tempest made forceful by its long sweep 
over the Northern plains, downward from 
the ice-bound regions of arctic Canada, the 
pine-tree but sways and lays low, as a rose- 
tree lays low in the breath of a June wind. 
Even the lightning, that most inevitable of 
forces, in many instances but scars the 
rugged bark. When drought settles over 
the land it sends its penetrating roots deep 
below the dry upper layers of earth in 
search of quickening moisture. 

The elements and time the rock-pines 
defy with equal bravery and strength. Now 
in the full glory of maturity the forests of 
the West are threatened with slow death 
in the shape of a deadly small insect. 

The tree does not give up its life without 
a struggle. As the beetles dig their tunnels 
through the sap layer there begins a life 
battle. It throws out pitch to heal the 
fresh wounds in the living tissue. The bur- 
rows become small rivers of turpentine. 
This liquid is death to most insects. In 
its odorous depths the pine - beetle swims 
about and thrives apace. The pairs each dig 











They are leather lined all through (the English 


Stamped on bottom 





' HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
MAKERS 
Rochester, New York 














SUFFERERS FROM ~ 
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| STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 





an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, a 

liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Chet Cetera 


Dept. C. 67 Prince St. 





























These bags are all made of the very best wea hand-boarded leather, 
are made on welded-steel frames, and have h eary brass trimmings. 

ags are yenerally 
muslin lined), are sewed in the frame by hand, and the bottom corners 
are made in one piece and sewed on by hind. They have large 
and roomy pockets. Ask your dealer for them. Send for Booklet. 
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One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








~ 1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send Pre agers —, eee = 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. 


Ww. M. denustuneuted 74 NLA, wie. » Philadelphia 





in mention HARPER’S WEEKLY when 


writing to advertisers. 
1806 








CALIFORNIA 


"Spec ial round-trip excursion tick- 
ro on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 E> daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00 a.m .and 11.30p.m, 
The best of every —. 

Gomnerenen. Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Taavery Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS, 
Tickets from any Railway Agent. 


Se = = 


STRAINS DAILY | 
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a burrow. Along the sides of these eggs 
are deposited, which hatch into small white 
larve. In turn these eat their way through 
from one burrow to the other, and the inner 
bark becomes a net-work of excavations. 

It is at this period that the tree gives 
up hope. It has no longer strength to re- 
sist the attack. The leaves turn yellow. 
Next year they are of a reddish tint. The 
third year finds them blackened and the 
tree entirely dead. 

Worse than dead, it is economically worth- 
less. Close on the track of the beetle fol- 
lows a fungus, which in three years’ time 
leaves the wood a crumbling mass of dry 
rot. The successive stages of decay are 
clearly shown in the illustrations, During 
the first year the wood may be used for 
certain purposes. The only evidence then 
of the fungi is blue discoloration. The 
tissue is as yet firm. After, the wood is 
valueless. 

The department seems unable to cope 
with the danger. Last summer several en- 
tomologists and expert foresters were sent 
to the Western reserves to make observations 
and, if possible, suggest a remedy. One and 
all agree that the task is wellnigh hopeless. 





LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Ill. 





GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After | 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor, 
Restaurant and Private Dining - Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
UROPEAN PLAN 


Theatre Parties, 


private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 





BERKELEY HOTEL 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Convenient ta large Swures, Theatres, and all 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Modern in - very detail, 
ces of interest, 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
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/ALTON'S \ 
me lerss 
\ FENCING 


GIRL 







Copyright, 1902 
by C. & A. R'’y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors, Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEo. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CHIcaGo, ILL. 

The st railway line between CHIcAGo, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Proria. 

















One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


“Mage 











2 MICHAELS, STERN &C0, Naa 


all and Winter Won ‘19°3 
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SUPERBLY-TAILORED 


READY-TO-WEAR OVERCOATS 


and SUITS 


$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 and upward. 


There’s scarcely a reliable store anywhere in the United States—a store that aims to give its customers 


the fullest measure of value for their money—but sells 


‘“‘Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing” 


Write us for further information, name of dealer in your town, and our col- 
lection ‘‘J” of fine half-tone reproductions of ‘‘ Styles from Life.”"—FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN 


& CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 





A NEW BOOK OF HUMOR 


The Adventures of M. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


A book of rollicking fun—a kind of new ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” 


man as its gentle hero. M. 


involve him in many entertaining situations, 








the most embarrassing crisis. 


It is one of the funniest books published in years. 


ORNAMENTED CLOTH, $1.50 


d’ Haricot 


with a Frenchman trying tobe an English- 
d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure and his susceptibility to feminine charms 
His wit is nimble, and his self-possession never fails him in 
Funny cuts by Levering. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


NEW YORK _~ 





Harper 


ye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; 
Best and safest for all uses. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, - e 


Louisville, Ky. 


naturally aged; absolutely pure. 
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Great 
Western 
Champagne 





is the purest and most 
healthful of wines, 
and has its place in 
the best homes for 
daily use. 

Received the only 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
| GOLD MEDAL ¢ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 





(highest award) given 
to. an American 
champagne .at the- 
Paris Exposition of 
1900. 

The present ee 
has never-- been. 
celled> in excelsis 





PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 
Sold by respectable wine merchants everywhere. 
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DR.STIEGERTS 


“* ANGOSTURA 
< BITTERS 


5 The Worlds Be rt Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 


i$ 





ESCAPED AGAIN 
IP] $3,000.00 for PHOTOGRAPHS 


We have placed the above sum at the disposal of Messrs. Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., C. Yarnall Abbott and William B. Dyer, three of the foremost 
photographers, to be awarded for the best photographs made with 


Bausch @ Lomb Lenses and Shutters 


The awards include eleven classes of subjects, with special awards for 
Kodaks, Poco, Premo and other hand cameras fitted with our lenses, and 
for professional photographers. 

BOOKLET OF CLASSES AND AWARDS FREE 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 | LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | BUFFALO _ 


VIENNA 973 | paris | 


CHICAGO 1893 1900 
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The Only Genuine 











Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective. Lends an exquisite 
flavor to pure liquor, sherry, or cham- 
pagne. Distilled from the aromatic 
and strengthening herbs of the tropics. 
Refuse cheap domestic substitutes and 
imitations. The genuine is made only 
by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 

J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, 
New York, N. Y. 


Theoretically, the buffet- 
smoking-library car of the 


; a [' Golden State 
=" Limited 


is for men only. 

Practically, it isn’t. It is a favorite 
resort for lady passengers—a place 
where they go for an hour or two, while 
husband, brother, father or friend talks 
tariff revision and smokesa fragrantcigar. 




















Chateau Frontenac 












UEBEG 
Quebec isan ideal winter resort, particularly forthose 
ipredisposed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing 
air is the elixir of life which thousands have vainly 
sought in Florida’s milder climate. No grander views 
are to be yore in the world than those from the 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, and in winter, if it be 
possible, the aeanour surpasses that of summer. 


The Golden State Limited leaves 
Chicago daily via the El Paso-Rock 
Island route. Less than three days 
to Los Angeles. Through cars to 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 
Electric lights; electric_ fans; bath 


































_$ > \8 room; barber shop; Booklovers’ Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, Hockey, 
rm library; compartment and standard ete., abound § to the heart's content. 
\ Eeepers: observation, dining and ——_— 
eae rary Cars. 
\ , One taste convinces ‘ 
We Cut out this ad and mail 
it, with name and address, 
tothis oftice.and beautifully 


illustrated book it Cali- 
fornia will be cent ty 





__ Bestofall org 


Jno. Sebastian, P.TM., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE MOST AMUSING @ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE ref A Good. Use 
BOOKS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. AP N I Us & CO., Union Sa., N. ¥. n time. . Sold by druggists. 
By CLAY EMERY C I I $1.00 at all booksellers 


‘He is another David Harum in story-telling and trading."—N. Y. Zimes Saturday Review. “A Cape Cod Munchausen.’ ‘—N. Y. Herald. 


CHICAGO'S THEATER TRAIN—12.0 MIDNIGHT—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


1808 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


For December 


a — @ A PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN 
President Roosevelt’s First Year . A. JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT 
What Shall we Do with the Tariff? . : ; - THOMAS B. REED 
Christian Science, I. . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : - MARK TWAIN 
Frank Norris. : ; 8 W. D. HOWELLS 
Electricity as a Motive — on ‘Tk tiles CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
Music as a Factor in National Life . . : : DAVID BISPHAM 
Woman’s Half-Century of Evolution . ; : - SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
The Anti-Imperialist Faith . ? , ; , . ERVING WINSLOW 
The Situation in Cuba . ‘ ; , ‘ MARRION WILCOX 
British Subsidies and American Shipping ° ° CHARLES H. CRAMP 
The “Pious Fund” Arbitration . ‘ . ° Mis wh PENFIELD, 

olicitor to the State Department 

Railroad Building a Mode of Warfare . Captain J. M. PALMER, U. S. A. 
The Monarchs of the Triple Alliance, I. The Kaiser ;, SYDNEY BROOKS 
What Constitutes a Play ‘ . . . MARGUERITE MERINGTON 
Oedipus and the Sphinx . , ‘ ‘ , ‘ EDGAR FAWCETT 

THE PROBLEM OF THE TRUSTS 
President Roosevelt and the Trusts . - JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 
What is Publicity?  . : ; . - HENRY C. ADAMS, 


Professor of Political Economy in University of Michigan 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is the ONLY Monthly Review published in the 
United States, and has a circulation equal to that of all the eight English Reviews combined. 

During the year 1903, THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW will be stronger, no less 
authoritative, and more alert than ever before. Its pages contain the final utterance, from every 
view-point, spon every momentous subject. 


Subscription Rates: $5.00 a Year, 50 Cents a Copy 





ADDRESS 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Franklin Square, New York 





® MOETsCHANDON 


CHAMPAGN 
a CHOICE OF THE RULERS 0 OF THE 


ORLD'S GREAT NATIONS. 
UNPARALLELED RECORD: 


TER nee 


— RRR RRA RRS 


uet toHRH.PRINCE 
te champagne. 


ORONATION banque! at BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
EXPRESSED PREFERENCE byserving this wine SOLELY. 


GERMANY. 
Me MAJESTY THEGERMAN EMPEROR on board his 
yacht THE HOHENZOLLERN at the banque! given by H.R.H 
RINCE HENRY o% PRUSSIA to the PRESIDENTo/ the — 
NITED STATES served—NO OTHER CHAMPAGNE 


FRANCE [x 4 
Sagi de en ee | Brut Impérial’ 4 
CAMBONat the dinner given in honoro/ the unveiling _o/ the | MOer g aC CHANDOY | 
ROCHAMBEAU ST STATUE atthe FRENCH FMBASSY Is spill 
 setvedtbis brand EXCLUSIVELY. 


araun tN KING EDWARD D ENGLAND a! the 


_—<he 


= ACL h PAGNE wv 3 pas 
BS \ Wire. aw i x Lis 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO, 














‘* Massachusetts ”’ 


The great fleet of battle-ships, 





‘* Alabama’”’ 


** Illinois ” 


yattle-ships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats now assembling in the Caribbean Sea for 
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** Illinois ” Flag-ship ‘‘ Kearsarge” 


TURNING IN COLUMN OF THREES~—THE UNI 


v assembling in the Caribbean Sea for the winter naval manoeuvres comprises the principal war-ships of all the Atlantic Squadrons. The mano 
especially for “ Harper’s Weekly” by the marine painter Mr. C. T. Chapman, represents 





ER’S WEEK Se. NOVEMBER 29, 1902 
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” 
earsarge ““Indiana”’ 


UNITED STATES FLEET IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The manoeuvres will include evolutions at sea, day and night attacks on different ports in the Caribbean, and strategic experiments of all kinds along 
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Ser ythw 8s ALA ADI item. - 


Strategic experiments of all kinds along the coast of the different islands. This picture, drawn 














